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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


Letter  dated  28  August  1970  from  the  Ad  Hoc  Group  of  Experts 
on  Social  Programming  of  Housing  in  Urban  Areas,  addressed  to 

the  Secretary-General 

The  Ad  Hoc  Group  of  Experts  on  Social  Programming  of  Housing  in  Urban  Areas 
has  the  honour  to  submit  to  the  Secretary-General  the  report  of  its  views ,  including 
its  conclusions  and  recommendations ,  as  a  result  of  its  meetings  held  from 
17  to    28  August  1970,  in  response  to  Economic  and  Social  Council 
resolution  1168  (XLl),  to  study  and  make  recommendations  on  matters  related  to 
the  social  aspects  of  housing. 

The  experts  were  alarmed  by  urban  population  and  housing  trends  during  the 
First  United  Nations  Development  Decade.     Urban  population  growth  continued  to 
accelerate,  especially  in  the  developing  nations.     It  is  with  regret,  however,  that 
the  experts  noted  that  very  few  nations   -were  able  to  realize  the  minimum  and  modest 
housing  goals  suggested  by  the  United  Nations  for  the  First  United  Nations 
Development  Decade.     Furthermore,  in  addition  to  extremely  low  levels  of  new  housing 
construction,  there  has  been  a  parallel  poor  record  in  the  construction  and 
provision  of  physical  facilities  and  community  services  for  the  residential 
environment . 

Statistical  trends  fail  to  capture  the  true  consequences  of  these  developments 
and  the  challenges  that  must  be  met  in  the  Second  United  Nations  Development 
Decade.     Instead  of  housing  alone,  nations  are  now  confronted  with  a  serious 
deterioration  in  the  entire  personal,  social,  and  cultural  quality  of  urban  living. 
Today's  urban  residential  crisis  is  seen  in  the  extremely  large  number  of  squatters, 
slum  dwellers  and  homeless  people.     It  is  also  seen  in  the  deteriorating  quality  of 
the  natural  environment  as  it  is  disfigured  and  polluted  by  unplanned  and 
unco-ordinated  man-made  settlements  and  intensified  industrialization.     At  the 
community  level,  the  crisis  is  also  seen  in  an  increasing  polarization  of  the 
population  according  to  the  quality  and  location  of  their  housing.     But  most 
importantly,  this  is  a  crisis  of  untold  and  unnecessary  human  suffering,  a  suffering 
that  is  felt  by  individuals,  families  and  entire  communities. 

Housing,  as  the  experts  emphasized,  can  no  longer  be  viewed  simply  as  a 
physical  structure  or  only  as  a  consumer  product. 

To  look  at  housing  from  these  traditional  perspectives  is  to  deny  that  it  has 
a  significant  social  and  personal  impact,  that  housing  must  be  related  to  other 
social  services  and  physical  facilities,  and,  equally  important,  that  an  adequate 
residential  environment  can  play  a  creative  role  in  the  developmental  process  and 
progress  of  all  nations  around  the  world. 

To  recognize  the  social  dimensions  and  significance  of  housing  is  not  enough, 
however.     It  is  also  essential  that  social  planning  and  managerial  frameworks, 
methodologies  and  techniques  be  provided  in  order  to  optimize  the  positive 
community,  family  and  personal  consequences  of  expenditures  regarding  the  residential 
environment.     It  was  to  this  end  that  the  experts  have  prepared  the  attached  report 
and  recommendations. 
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We,  the  undersigned,  feel  it  is  urgent  and  essential  that  vastly  increased 
international  resources  and  attention  be  mobilized  for  and  directed  towards  the 
developing  nations  to  help  them  in  efforts  to  solve  their  seriously  accelerating 
housing  environmental  crisis.     We  sincerely  hope  that  our  report  will  be  helpful  in 
solving  this  crisis  during  the  Second  United  Nations  Development  Decade. 


(Signed)     Helena  Benitez 
Carin  Boalt 
B.G.H.  Brooke  Taylor 
Stratman  Cooke 
Ikumi  Hoshino 
M.A.  Lupescu 


(Signed)      Robert  E.  Mitchell 
Lola  Rocha 
Julius  B.  Sakala 
Sven  Thiberg 
Jose  A.  Villegas 
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INTRODUCTION 


Purposes  of  the  report 

The  report  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Group  of  Experts  on  Social  Programming  of  Housing  in 
Urban  Areas  is  designed  to  serve  as: 

(a)  A  preliminary  guide  for  international  and  national  bodies,  research  and 
planning  organizations  and  others,  in  their  work  to  strengthen  and  widen  the 
influence  of  the  social  aspects  in  housing  policies,  research  and  training,  planning 
and  management ; 

(b)  A  position  paper  in  the  world-wide  discussion  on  recognition  of  social 
aspects,  their  relationship  to  definitions  of  human  needs  and  on  the  construction 
of  operational  indicators  and  standards. 

Those  purposes  are  not  without  complications.     The  comprehensive  work  of  the 
Ad  Hoc  Group  of  Experts  on  Social  Programming  of  Housing  in  Urban  Areas  and  its 
rapporteurs  has  to  be  thoroughly  documented.     The  practical  need  for  easily 
adaptable  information  has  to  be  respected.     People  involved  in  development  of  the 
theoretical  framework  of  definitions  and  application  of  human  needs  have  to  be 
supported  by  a  critical  discussion. 

In  order  to  find  solutions  to  conflicts  in  the  presentation  system,  priority 
has  to  be  given  to  the  urgent  purpose  of  providing  guiding  principles  for  action 
at  different  levels  of  Government.     For  that  reason,  the  original  structure  of 
the  basic  documents  has  been  transformed  into  a  series  of  problem  areas,  each  of 
which  needs  further  exploration  and  identification. 

The  users  of  the  report 
It  is  intended  that  the  report  will  be  used  by: 

(a)  Decision-makers  responsible  for  housing  policies  and  allocation  of 
resources  for  urban  development  and  renewal,  and  for  housing  and  social  services; 

(b)  Technicians  and  administrators  responsible  for  the  practical  realization 
of  societal  goals  in  the  field  of  housing; 

(c)  Research  and  educational  bodies  responsible  for  the  development  of 
knowledge  and  for  the  adequate  supply  of  trained  staff; 

(d)  Consumer  organizations  and  individuals  responsible  for  the  continuous 
process  of  opinion-making,  without  which  development  threatens  to  stop. 

Social  needs  and  problems  of  fulfilment  are  neither  limited  to  certain 
localities,  regions  or  countries,  nor  dependent  on  certain  economic,  cultural  or 
technical  characteristics.     In  this  respect  the  relevance  of  this  report  is 
universal.     On  the  other  hand  the  profiles  of  problems,  the  means  of  fulfilment 
and  the  resources  differ  widely. 
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The  Ad  Hoc  Group  of  Experts  has,  in  its  basic  doucments ,  concentrated 
principally  on  experiences  from  industrialized  countries.     Corresponding  to  this, 
the  techniques  recommended  in  the  report  are  applicable  primarily  to  countries 
with  a  developed  administration,  a  rather  sophisticated  planning  process  and  a 
well-equipped  building  industry.     Efforts  must  be  made  to  balance  the  present 
material  with  information  of  special  interest  to  developing  countries.  Furthermore, 
there  is  a  lack  of  concrete  examples  of  experience  in  this  respect,  and  the 
responsibility  to  present  relevant  facts  to  those  who  need  further  advice  remains 
undischarged. 


PART  ONE 
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I.  ORGANIZATION 


The  Ad  Hoc  Group  of  Experts  on  Social  Programming  of  Housing  in  Urban  Areas 
was  convened  by  the  Secretary-General,  through  the  Centre  for  Housing,  Building 
and  Planning,  pursuant  to  Economic  and  Social  Council  resolution  1168  (XLl),  in 
which  the  Secretary-General  was  requested: 

"(a)  To  initiate,  within  the  limits  of  the  existing  budget  and  in 
co-operation  with  the  specialized  agencies  and  governmental  and  non-governmental 
organizations  concerned,  a  study  on  the  experience  of  countries  which 
have  made  substantial  progress  in  solving  the  social  problems  of  housing  and 
urban  development,  paying  particular  attention  to  such  aspects  as:  an 
appropriate  programme  of  economic  development  in  urban  and  rural  areas 
leading  to  an  accelerated  raising  of  the  standard  of  living,  the  provision  of 
appropriate  dwellings  for  all,  the  initiation  and  construction  of  housing  for 
low-income  families,  the  keeping  of  rents  within  a  reasonable  share  of  family 
incomes,  the  improvement  of  existing  housing  and  the  clearance  of  slums; 

"(b)  To  intensify  the  international  exchange  of  experience  in  this 
field  through  the  Centre  for  Housing,  Building  and  Planning,  the  committees 
for  housing  of  the  regional  economic  commissions  and  other  international 
bodies'' . 

The  Group  of  Experts  held  meetings  at  United  Nations  Headquarters  from 
17  to  28  August  1970. 

The  Director  of  the  Centre  for  Housing,  Building  and  Planning  addressed  the 
opening  meeting.     The  Chief  of  the  Housing  Section  of  the  Centre  served  as 
Director  of  the  meetings.     Each  member  of  the  Group  served  either  as  Rapporteur 
for  an  item  of  the  agenda  or  as  Chairman  of  the  Group  during  the  discussion  of 
an  item. 

The  agenda,  which  is  given  in  annex  I,  was  adopted  at  the  opening  meeting. 

A  full  list  of  those  attending  the  session  is  given  in  annex  II. 

As  noted  in  conclusion    and  recommendation  1  below,  housing  was  considered 
a  key  instrument  for  fulfilling  social  needs  in  a  world,  suffering  not  only  from 
a  catastrophic  shortage  of  dwellings  but  also  from  the  resultant  social  and 
individual  problems  and  imbalance  caused  by  lack  of  attention  to  this  sector. 
Seen  in  this  perspective,  the  present  report  is  a  very  limited  contribution  to  the 
identification  of  these  world-wide  problems.     It  sets  forth    the  views  of  the  Group 
without  giving  an  account  of  the  proceedings.     It  has  fulfilled  its  purposes, 
however,  if  it  functions  as  a  starting  point  for  activities  in  any  area  or 
administrative  level  which  is  mentioned  in  it. 
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II.     CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


The  following  conclusions  and  recommendations  highlight  and  reinforce  some  of 
the  views  expressed  in  part  two  below  by  the  Ad  Hoc  Group  of  Experts  on  Social 
Programming  of  Housing  in  Urban  Areas. 

1.  Housing  is  a  key  instrument  for  fulfilling  social  needs  in  a  world  that 
suffers  not  only  from  a  catastrophic  shortage  of  dwellings,  but  also  from  the 
resultant  social  and  individual  problems  and  imbalance  caused  by  lack  of  attention 
to  this  sector. 

2.  The  responsibility  for  solution  of  these  problems  rests  primarily  upon 
the  respective  Governments  and  upon  the  interaction  of  international  organizations , 
Governments,  national  and  local  research  organizations,  planning  authorities, 
professionals,  consumer  organizations,  family  organizations    labour  unions  and 
other  agencies  concerned  with  the  improvement  of  human  environment. 

3.  As  it  is  clear  that  traditional  methods  provide  inadequate  guiding 
principles  for  action  upon  these  problems  and  for  incorporating  social  aspects  into 
national  urbanization  and  housing  policies,  new  approaches  at  all  levels  are 
essential  if  the  required  leadership  and  initiative  is  to  be  effective  in  dealing 
with  the  crisis  situations  in  which  many  countries  find  themselves. 

k.       Steps  should  be  taken  to  assure  universal  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
access  to  housing  is  a  fundamental  human  right  and  that  no  individual  should  be 
denied  housing  or  benefits  related  thereto  on  the  basis  of  ethnic  origin,  beliefs, 
age,  sex,  social  or  economic  condition,  nor  should  the  cost  of  housing  require  an 
unreasonable  share  of  the  total  family  income. 

5.  Although  social  stability  is  important,  housing  or  its  lack  should  never 
be  used  to  inhibit  or  restrict  the  occupational  mobility  of  the  individual. 

6.  Each  country,  working  within  its  own  socio-economic  context,  should  strive 
to  develop  over  the  long  range  those  organizational  mechanisms  and  processes 
needed  to  bring  its  productive  potential  to  bear  on  all  aspects  of  nous in  "  needs. 
The  range  of  public  response  and  participation  mechanisms  should  be  as  broad  as 
situations  require.     Often  this  process  will  involve  the  elimination  of  obsolete 
legale  administrative  and  organizational  structures,  which  under  modern  conditions 
act  as  a  barrier  between  the  demand  for  and  the  production  of  housing. 

7.  National,  regional  and  local  level  planning  organizations  should  be  used 
to  relate  housing  spatially  to  other  community  facilities  and  services.  Whenever 
possible,  the  planning  of  housing  should  be  integrated  or  co-ordinated  with,  the 
planning  of  health  facilities,  transportation,  educational  facilities,  social 
services  and  employment  opportunities. 

Special  attention  should  be  given  by  both  national  Governments  and  the 
international  community  to  the  urgent  need  for  the  improvement  of  slums  and 
uncontrolled  settlements . 
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9.  Realistic  goals  for  social  policy  in  housing  should  be  clearly  formulated 
and  presented,  in  order  that  decision  makers,  administrators  and  consumers  can 
understand  and  assess  them. 

10.  Governments  should  give  attention  to  suitable  social  indicators 
appropriate  to  their  cultural  settings.     Governments  should  also  take  steps  to 
improve  their  statistics  on  housing  and  make  them  more  relevant  to  their  planning 
and  designing  programmes:  they  should  establish  adequate  and  continuous  collection 
of  data  for  housing,  particularly  social  aspects,  related  to  data  collection 
systems  in  other  sectors.     The  United  Nations  should  assist  countries  to  formulate 
and  develop  simple  and  adaptable  basic  indicators  of  fulfilment  of  social  needs  in 
housing. 

11.  Interdisciplinary  research  teams  should  be  set  up  by  Governments  in  each 
country  to  study  the  needs  of  people  in  this  field,  and  each  country  should 
endeavour  to  involve  university  research  resources  for  such  efforts,  if  possible 
with  the  assistance  of  the  United  Nations  and  other  international  agencies. 

12.  The  importance  of  housing  should  be  recognized  at  the  highest  level  in 
each  country  by  emphasis  on  the  recruitment  and  training  of  personnel  for  planning 
and  implementation  of  housing  programmes  on  an  interprofessional  basis. 

13.  The  United  Nations  organizations  concerned  and  other  international 
financing  institutions  should  give  priority  to  applications  from  developing 
countries  and  provide  additional  support  to  Governments  and  institutions  to  assist 
them  in  incorporating  policies  and  techniques  for  social  development  into  their 
planning  programmes  for  housing  and  urban  settlements. 

ih.    Training  programmes  for  social  planning,  community  development, 
information  collection  and  dissemination  should  be  made  available  to  all 
Governments  by  the  United  Nations.     It  is  appropriate  to  mention  that  within  the 
Department  of  Economic  and  Scoial  Affairs  there  are  sections  whose  substantive 
mandate  includes  the  field  of  social  planning  and  community  development.  These 
sections  offer  training  courses  in  their  respective  fields  of  competence,  activities 
which  should  be  strengthened,  particularly  to  enable  them  to  handle  the  expanded 
training  needs    of  the  housing  sector. 

15-    The  United  Nations  Development  Programme,  specialized  agencies  and  other 
international  financing  agencies  should  assist  in  establishing  regional  centres  or 
strengthening  existing  regional  centres  to  provide  information,  counselling, 
training  and  research  to  Governments  for  the  purpose  of  achieving  effective 
results  in  the  execution  of  social  programmes  for  housing  and  related  community 
facilities . 

16.    To  illustrate  the  application  of  the  general  principles  of  comprehensive 
planning  for  housing  at  the  local  level,  pilot  and  demonstration  projects  should 
be  established  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations  in  a  country  with  housing 
problems  or  in  a  group  of  countries  having  similar  housing  problems.  These 
projects  should  include  the  concept  of  roving  seminars  to  facilitate  the  exchange 
of   knowledge  and  techniques. 

IT-     The  positive  achievements  of  various  programmes  and  projects  in  different 
countries  and  regions  should  be  studied  by  the  United  Nations  to  evaluate  their 
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strengths  and  weaknesses,  in  order  to  develop  models  for  future  action  in 
achieving  democratic  solutions  to  housing  programme  objectives. 

18.  Comparative  studies  of  the  types  and  uses  of  social  housing,  including 
cross-cultural  studies,  should  be  carried  out  to  make  clear  the  extent  to  which 
the  results  are  transferable  and  could  provide  a  basis  i      analysis  of 
international  experience. 

19.  In  view  of  the  increasing  importance  and  recognition  of  the  fundamental 
role  of  the  social  aspects  of  housing  in  urban  areas,  it  is  essential  that  a 
continuing  and  greatly  expanded  programme  to  interchange  experience  and  research 
in  all  regions  be  organized.     Expert  group  meetings,  seminars  and  training 
programmes  at  the  regional  level  should  be  supported  by  the  United  Nations. 

20.  Education  is  a  necessary  means  of  developing  social  housing  and,  as 
such,  should  be  strengthened  continuously.     Educational  materials  and  guiding 
principles  should  be  carefully  prepared,  pre-tested  and  evaluated.     In  view  of 
the  importance  of  this  field,  an  increased  exchange  of  international  experience 
should  be  sponsored  by  the  United  Nations  and  by  other  international  organizations. 

21.  Attention  should  be  paid  to  projects  in  some  countries  where  local 
labour  resources  have  been  successfully  used  with  low-cost  indigenous  materials  to 
provide  housing,  thus  encouraging  self-help  and  community  participation  in  the 
solution  of  their  problems . 
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PART  TWO 
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I.     GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS 


Housing  in  urban  areas  is  one  among  several  means  for  fulfilling  individual, 
family  group  and  societal  needs.     It  has  two  important  roles: 

(a)  It  constitutes  part  of  the  necessary  framework  that  gives  shape  and 
support  to  the  life  of  the  individual,  the  family  and  other  primary  groups; 

(b)  It  organizes  and  distributes  amenities  of  basic  value  to  the  individual 
and  to  the  groups  in  which  the  individual  participates. 

Many  efforts  have  been  made  to  strengthen  the  production  and  improvement  of 
housing  as  a  means  of  assuring  the  physical  and  mental  health  of  the  individual. 
As  stated  by  an  expert  committee  of  the  World  Health  Organization,  "Housing  is 
part  of  the  total  environment  and  any  programme  of  public  health  concerning  this 
must  consider  problems  of  housing  and  their  implications."  1_/    This  report  is 
based  on  the  conviction  that  it  is  necessary  to  add  to  the  very  fundamental  tasks 
of  protecting  and  strengthening  the  physical  and  mental  health  of  the  individual, 
by  considering  the  importance  of  using  housing  as  a  means  of  fulfilling  social 
needs.     In  this  regard  housing  can  be  considered  as  a  creative  force  which  plays 
a  key  role  in  major  social  processes. 

The  group  of  experts  feels  that  it  is  an  inevitable  social  need,  as  well  as 
an  inalienable  right  of  the  individual,  to  be  an  integrated  part  of  a  human 
community  which  guarantees  the  equality  of  the  individual  and  the  full  development 
and  realization  of  his  personality.     Simultaneously,  it  is  a  condition  for  the 
progress  of  a  society  that  it  guarantees  each  member  of  that  society,  independent 
of  his  personal  characteristics,  the  right  to  housing.     In  this  respect  the  social 
needs  of  the  individual  are  part  of  other  human  needs,  and  they  must  be  recognized 
as  such  if  there  is  to  be  full  realization  of  physical  and  mental  health.  In 
addition  it  can  be  said  that  social  needs  include  and  depend  upon  a  number  of 
other  human  needs. 

In  the  fulfilment  of  social  needs,  housing  plays  both  a  direct  and  indirect 
role,  and  roles  are  decisive.     In  its  direct  role  housing  serves  as  the  area 
where  the  individual  becomes  capable  of  experiencing  community  and  privacy,  social 
well-being  and  shelter  and  protection  against  hostile  physical  forces  and 
disturbances.     In  its  indirect  role  housing  serves  as  the  area  where  an  abundant 
supply  of  social  relationships  and  services  are  accessible,  such  as  places  for 
social  intercourse,  education,  recreation,  sports,  social  welfare  and  health 
protecting  services,  shopping  and  transportation. 

Owing  to  the  diversity  of  national  circumstances,  social  needs  will  differ, 
even  though  there  is  a  certain  unity  in  humanity.     The  variation  of  needs  depends 


1/      See  World  Health  Organization,  Expert  Committee  on  the  Public  Health 
Aspects  of  Housing,  First  Report,  Technical  Report  Series  No.  225  (Geneva  196l)  p.  7. 
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upon  several  factors.     These  factors  can  be  found  in  the  individual  person  (age, 
sex  and  physical  and  mental  health),  his  social  situation  (family  organization, 
kinship  and  class  group)  and  his  socio-economic  and  ideological  situation 
(employment  income  and  political  and  cultural  characteristics).     Similarly  the 
conditions  for  housing  will  differ,  depending  on  external  circumstances 
(climate,  ground  characteristics  and  building  materials)  and  technical  and 
economic  possibilities.     These  variations  must  be  recognized  and  taken  into 
consideration  at  every  stage  of  a  particular  society's  economic  development. 

Thus,  cultural  values  and  the  stage  of  economic  development  affect  both  the 
means  of  attaining  certain  housing  goals  and  the  priority  assigned  to  these 
various  goals.     Consequently  social  needs  would  be  assigned  different  priorities 
and  methods  of  implementation  in  different  national  housing  programmes. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  there  is  no  single  type  of  housing  which  can 
fulfil  all  social  needs.     Indeed,  it  is  of  paramount  importance  that  social 
needs  and  the  appropriate  means  to  fulfil  them  within  the  framework  of  housing 
are  analysed  with  due  consideration  to  other  human  needs.     Nevertheless,  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  experience  and  advice  which  can  be  used  in  this  field. 

Because  of  the  very  pronounced  interdisciplinary  character  of  the  social 
aspects  of  housing  it  is  of  fundamental  importance  that  in  practice  the  problem 
be  approached  in  the  field,  as  well  as  in  programming  and  administration,  within 
an  interdisciplinary  framework. 
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II.     SOCIAL  NEEDS  TO  BE  FULFILLED  BY  HOUSING 
A.     Conceptual  framework 


What  is  human  nature,  and  what  are  human  needs?    These  are  questions  which 
have  been  asked  innumerable  times  in  a  variety  of  contexts  and,  as  yet,  no 
adequate  answer  exists.     In  recent  years  anthropologists,  psychologists, 
sociologists  and  other  social  scientists  have  presented  lists  of  human  needs, 
although  none  of  them  is  universally  accepted.     A  survey  of  these  lists,  however, 
indicates  a  tendency  to  discuss  needs  at  two  levels:     the  biological  (sometimes 
also  called  basic)  and  the  socio-cultural .     There  is,  of  course,  much  overlapping 
within  these  two  levels  and  any  clear-cut  demarcation  between  them  does  not  exist. 

In  some  quarters  it  is  suggested  that  a  discussion  of  human  needs  is 
unproductive.     In  addition,  or  in  the  alternative,  it  is  suggested  that  the 
needs  which  are  normally  enumerated  are  used  to  justify  one  or  the  other 
ideological  thought -systems .     Although  this  criticism  may  be  valid,  in  practical 
life  the  avoidance  of  taking  a  stand  leads  nowhere.     The  role  of  man-made  physical 
environment  is  to  fulfil,  wholly  or  partially,  human  needs  whether  these  are 
formally  recognized  or  not. 


B.     Individug-1  and  societal  needs 

Every  social  system  has  its  needs.     "Individual"  and  "society"  both  being 
such  systems,  each  has  its  specific  needs,  the  character  of  which,  to  a  great 
extent,  depends  upon  whether  the  aim,  conscious  or  subconscious,  of  the  system 
is  mere  survival  and  keeping  the  equilibrium  intact,  or  is  progress  in  some 
particular  direction. 

Since  any  social  system  is  composed  principally  of  individual  systems,  one 
can  assume  that  the  distinction  between  both  the  aims  and  the  needs  of  the  two 
systems  is  and  probably  will  always  remain  rather  unclear.     In  an  attempt  to 
develop  operational  strategies,  one  can  further  assume  that  the  aim  to  survive  is 
common  to  both  systems,  i.e.  the  individual  and  the  society.     Thus,  the  needs 
whose  nonfulf ilment  may  threaten  the  mental  and  physical  well-being  of  an 
individual  can  be  termed  individual  needs,  examples  of  which  are  health  and 
physical  security,  privacy,  social  interaction  and  personal  integrity  and 
development .  2/ 


2/      In  regard  to  the  social  needs  that  must  be  fulfilled  by  housing,  some 
experts  feel  that  it  is  necessary  to  caution  against  the  application  of  psychology 
to  a  question  that  must  be  dealt  with  at  the  macrocosmic  level.     This  does  not 
mean  that  findings  from  psychology  are  not  valuable.     It  does  mean,  however,  that 
the  limitations  of  the  relations  of  Government  to  the  citizen  or  consumer  require 
that  the  unit  of  analysis  cannot  be  the  individual  per  se.     The  presentation  of 
the  conceptual  framework  should  enable  one  to  move  from  Statements  of  individual 
and  societal  needs  into  operational  definitions  of  social  needs. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  societal  needs,  at  least  those  of  the  industrialized 
societies,  can  be  exemplified  by  community  cohesion  and  political  participation, 
housing  integration  and  human  equality.     In  part,  these  ultimate  goals  may  be 
achieved  by  providing  community  facilities,  opportunities  for  education,  retail 
buying,  employment  and  transportation. 

C .     Operational  explanations  of  social  needs 

In  order  to  make  it  possible  to  discuss  in  a  detailed  way  problems  of 
evaluation,  such  as  the  development  of  indicators  and  standards  and  programming 
and  planning  techniques,  a  series  of  operational  explanations  of  social  needs  is 
presented  in  this  chapter,  under  sections  D  and  E  below.     The  list  must  be  seen  as 
provisional  and  open,  a  position  document  in  the  continuing  world-wide  discussion 
on  recognition  of  social  aspects. 

The  operational  explanations  of  social  needs  are  organized  in  two  main 
categories,  individual  and  societal.     The  individual  needs  can  be  divided  into 
physiological  needs  and  socio-psychological  needs.     Using  this  division  of  social 
needs  does  not  deny  their  interrelationship,  nor  does  it  exclude  the  possibility- 
that  a  particular  need  may  fall  into  a  peripheral  or  overlapping  area  among 
categories . 

Empirical  research  and  observations  indicate  that  the  satisfaction  of  needs 
of  human  beings  are  socially  and  culturally  influenced.     It  is  to  be  rioted  that 
people's  attitudes  towards  density  ,  crowding  and  privacy  differ  considerably  from 
culture  to  culture.     For  example,  people  in  one  culture  need  rooms  for  the 
purpose  of  entertaining  their  friends.     People  in  another  culture  do  not  demand 
these  rooms,  because  they  use    facilities  outside  their  homes  for  the  purpose  of 
entertainment.     Furthermore,  people  in  one  culture  need  solid  structures  to  maintain 
a  sense  of  privacy,  but  people  in  another  culture  need  only  invisibility  or  the 
culturally  determined  tacit  agreement  among  the  members  of  society  not  to  look  at 
each  other  on  some  occasions.     Even  in  one  culture  there  are  marked,  and  sometimes 
very  subtle,  differences  and  variations  in  such  attitudes  among  different 
sub-cultures  and  social  classes.     To  be  really  effective  in  meeting  the  social 
needs,  housing  must  take  proper  account  of  social,  cultural,  and  even  historical 
factors  that  affect  the  social  needs  of  human  beings. 

New  technological  innovations,  including  rapid  exchange  of  informatir  •> , 
are  taking  place  at  an  accelerated  pace  on  a  global  scale,  affecting  both  developed 
countries  and  developing  countries.     These  changes  bring  about  changes  in  the 
perception,  value  system  and  life  style  of  people,  as  well  as  their  increased 
geographical,  physical  and  social  mobility.     Urban-rural  migration  on  the  one  hand, 
and  increasing  separation  of  places  of  work  from  homes  on  the  other,  seem  to  be 
inevitable  in  all  the  countries  of  the  world.     Housing  should  be  planned  and 
sufficiently  varied  to  meet  the  new  social  needs  arising  from  technological 
innovations  and  increased  mobility. 

The  group  of  experts  has  provided  in  sections  D  and  E  below  an  open-ended  list 
of  provisional,  operational  explanations  of  social  needs.     It  should  be  observed 
that  the  explanations  are  not  definitive. 
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D.     Individual  needs 


1.      Health  and  physical  security 

Health  and  freedom  from  physical  harm  are  intimately  linked  to  the  physical 
environment.  Problems  of  threats  arise  on  different  levels  and  from  different 
causes.    There  is  also  a  sometimes  unclear  but  significant  link  between  the 
health  of  an  individual  and  his  resources  as  a  social  being.     In  this  context, 
only  some  major  points  of  the  complex  structure  of  prerequisites  for  health  and 
physical  security  will  be  mentioned.     These  will  be  defined  as  factors  which  are 
either  internal  or  external  threats  against  physical  security.     They  are: 

(a)  World-wide  pollution  problems  caused  by  uncontrolled  industrial 
development  (air  and  water  pollution); 

(b)  Regional  problems  of  inappropriate  geo-physical  and  climatic  conditions 
( earthquakes ,  floods ) ; 

(c)  Problems  caused  by  uncontrolled  technical  development  (traffic  accidents, 
noise) ; 

(d)  Home  accidents,  caused  by  technical  faults  or  insufficient  information; 

(e)  Problems  of  crime  or  improper  behaviour  by  individuals  or  groups  outside 
the  accepted  social  structure. 

Technical  development,  in  itself,  presents  both  a  boon  and  a  danger  in  that 
it  solves  problems  and  it  creates  problems.     In  most  cases  threats  against  health 
and  physical  security  can  be  removed  by  adequate  technical  measures. 

The  group  of  experts  feels  that  a  housing  policy  plays  a  key  role  in  improving 
the  health  of  any  nation's  population  in  two  general  ways:     first,  through  the 
careful  design  of  housing  units  or  clusters  it  can  improve  such  health-related 
conditions  as  space ,  lighting,  ventilation,  toilet  facilities  and  food  processing; 
and  second,  through  more  comprehensive  planning  it  can  include  basic  health 
services  within  the  neighbourhood  sphere. 

The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  indicators  of  prerequisites  for  fulfilling 
health  requirements  in  the  construction  of  dwelling  units  presented  by  the  World 
Health  Organization:  3/ 


3/      See  World  Health  Organization,  Expert  Committee  on  the  Public  Health 
Aspects  of  Housing,  First  Report,  Technical  Report  Series  No.  225  (Geneva,  19-61 ) 
pp.  17-18.     For  further  information  on  public  health  aspects  of  housing,  see  the 
following  publications  of  the  World  Health  Organization:     (a)  Urban  Health  Services, 
Fifth  Report  of  the  Expert  Committee  on  Public  Administration,  Technical  Report 
Series  No.  250  (Geneva,  1963);  (b)  Environmental  Change  and  Resulting  Impacts  on 
Health,  Report  of  a  WHO  Expert  Committee,  Technical  Report  Series,  No.  292 
(Geneva,  I96U);   (c)  Environmental  Health  Aspects  of  Metropolitan  Planning  and 
Development,  Report  of  a  WHO  Expert  Committee,  Technical  Report  Series  No.  297 
(Geneva  I965). 
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f  *  .  .  k/ 

(a)  A  sufficient  number  of  rooms;— 

(b)  A  minimum  degree  of  desired  privacy; 

(c)  A  suitable  separation  of  rooms  used  for  sleeping  by  the  members  of  the 
family  and  for  housing  of  domestic  animals; 

(d)  A  potable  and  palatable  water  supply  piped  by  sanitary  plumbing  into 
the  dwelling  unit  or  in  the  courtyard; 

(e)  A  safe  and  sanitary  means  for  the  disposal  of  sewage,  garbage  and  other 
wastes ; 

(f)  Sufficient  facilities  for  washing  and  bathing; 

(g)  Appropriate  facilities  for  cooking,  dining  and  the  storage  of  food, 
household  goods  and  personal  belongings; 

(h)  Appropriate  protection  against  excess  heat,  cold,  noise  and  dampness; 

(i)  Adequate  ventilation  and  internal  air  free  of  toxic  or  noxious  agents; 
(j)    Sufficient  natural  and  artificial  illumination. 

2.  Privacy 

The  need  for  privacy  may  vary  from  one  culture  to  another  as  regards  the 
amount  desired,  the  uses  to  which  it  is  put,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
obtained.     The  need  for  privacy  not  only  varies  from  one  culture  or  subculture  to 
another,  but  also  tends  to  change  within  a  given  society  through  time.     For  this 
reason,  planners  should  keep  in  mind  that  in  providing  the  opportunity  for  privacy 
they  should  not  force  it  upon  those  who  do  not  yet  want  it.     Nevertheless  planners 
should  be  aware  that  this  need  may  arise  in  the  future  and  plans  should  take  this 
into  consideration. 

The  group  of  experts  feels  that  at  least  two  realms  of  privacy  need  to  be 
distinguished.     The  first  is  privacy  of  the  individual  against  interruption  from 
others,  which  is  important  for  rest,  sleeping,  study  meditation  and  maintaining 
one's  personal  integrity  and  development.     The  second  is  group  privacy,  of  which  an 
example  is  the  retreat  of  a  family  from  the  gaze  of  the  neighbourhood  and  the 
larger  community.     Both  types  of  privacy  can  be  enhanced  by  physical  planning  of  the 
house  itself  and  by  its  orientation  and  spacing  in  respect  of  other  houses. 

3.  Social  interaction 

The  provision  of  privacy  must  be  balanced  with  the  provision  of  opportunities 
for  meaningful  social  interaction  by  members  of  households,  the  needs  for  which  may 
vary  in  importance  from  one  culture  to  another.     First  is  the  child's  need  for 


hj      A  more  general  description  of  rooms  in  terms  of  amount  of  space  will  be 
more  acceptable  in  making  cross-cultural  comparisons  of  needs. 
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contact  with  other  children  and  with  his  elders.     Second  is  the  need  for 
conversation  and  the  co-ordination  of  shared  activities  among  all  the  members  of 
the  household.     This  need  can  be  encouraged  by  the  provision  of  appropriate  space 
for  such  joint  activities.     Third  is  the  need  for  interaction  between  households. 
This  can  be  facilitated,  for  those  who  want  it,  by  arranging  the  physical 
relationship  between  household  units  and  by  providing  for  activities  such  as 
recreation  and  other  communal  use  of  space  in  the  comprehensive  housing  plan. 

h .       Personal  integrity  and  development 

The  physical  design  should  not  only  foster  a  balance  between  privacy  and 
community,  but  ideally  should  also  encourage  the  use  of  both  the  private  and 
communal  spheres  for  the  personal  integrity  and  development  of  all  members  of  the 
neighbourhood.     One  of  the  deep  human  satisfactions  is  the  feeling  of 
self-fulfilment  through  the  development  of  one's  unique  personal  capabilities  in 
the  intellectual,  aesthetic,  and  social  fields.     To  attain  this,  a  person  must 
have  an  environment  where  it  is  possible  to  engage  in  a  wide  variety  of  activities 
ranging  from  individual  contemplation  to  group  activities. 

These  sorts  of  considerations  can  be  taken  into  account  in  designing  different 
aspects  of  the  physical  environment,  such  as  traffic  patterns  in  the  neighbourhood, 
the  multiple  use  of  space  in  places  used  in  common  and  the  provision  of 
sufficient  light  for  reading.     The  design  of  the  environment  for  human  habitation 
must  serve  patterns  of  self  expression  as  they  occur  in  each  particular  culture. 

E.     Societal  needs 

Societal  needs  are  those  needs  which  can  be  met  only  by  inter institutional 
activities  on  the  private  and  public  levels.     In  the  case  of  housing,  the 
societal  needs  are  those  which  can  only  be  met  by  planning  the  appropriate 
connexion  between  housing  and  other  sectors  of  the  local  community.     These  needs, 
then,  are  met  mainly  by  the  location  of  housing  in  relation  to  other  institutions 
and  activities  in  which  the  household  members  are  involved.     The  following 
categories  should  be  considered  in  planning  and  implementing  housing  programmes 
to  fulfil  broader  societal  needs. 

1.       Community  cohesion  and  political  participation 

The  group  of  experts  feels  that  the  physical  arrangement  of  clusters  of  houses, 
open  space  and  meeting  places  in  relationship  to  the  other  institutions  in  the 
community  should  be  done  in  such  a  way  as  to  enhance  community  awareness  by 
promoting  civic  responsibility  and  consumer  activities  and  to  facilitate  community 
cohesion  and  interaction.     Housing  can  help  to  maintain  the  important  balance 
between  apathy  and  unrest,  reaction  and  anarchy,  and  organization  and  confusion, 
which  must  be  maintained  in  the  citizenry  of  a  healthy  body  politic  in  a  dynamic 
society.     The  function  of  housing  in  this  process  will  differ  from  one 
historical-cultural  context  to  another,  but  to  ignore  the  possible  relationships 
between  housing  and  citizenship  is  to  avoid  one  responsibility  of  the  comprehensive 
planning  of  housing. 

In  spite  of  the  difficulties  and  limitations  confronting  many  international 
housing  and  urban  development  projects,  a  new  local  political  leadership  has 
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evolved  around  those  projects.     Representatives  of  this  new  political  leadership, 
assisted  and  trained  often  by  a  small  staff  of  social  planners,  social  workers  and 
community  development  personnel ,  have  rapidly  become  political  leaders  in  their 
communities  and  also  at  higher  levels  of  the  power  structure. 

In  the  last  twenty  years,  a  new  large  popular  housing  sector,  formed  by  the 
millions  of  people  leaving  the  urban  marginal  areas  or  squatter  settlements,  has 
emerged.     New  informal  temporary  ad  hoc  political  patterns  and  organizations  have 
evolved.     At  the  local  level  a  new  political  leadership  has  emerged  as  a  result  of 
planning  squatter  invasions,  designing  and  building  houses,  and  bargaining  with 
housing  agency  officials  and  the  established  power  structure. 

Increasing  recognition  needs  to  be  given  to  a  conscious  mechanism  for 
providing  social  support  for  the  squatter-settlers,  so  that  they  can  be  incorporated 
in  the  social,  economic  and  political  process  of  nation  building. 

In  the  more  advanced  countries,  housing  and  urban  development  are  central 
political  issues  at  all  levels.     New  political  patterns  are  evolving  around  those 
problems.     New  consumer  organizations  for  housing  and  urban  development  are  being 
formed.     This  state  of  affairs  offers  a  series  of  rich  experiences  for  developing 
countries . 

2.  Housing  integration  and  human  equality 

The  group  of  experts  feels  that  one  of  the  societal  needs  which  can  be 
partially  fulfilled  in  the  planning  and  execution  of  housing  programmes  is  the  basic 
desire  for  human  equality.     Housing  should  be  viewed  not  only  as  one  of  the  basic 
human  rights  to  which  all  members  of  the  community  have  access,  without  restriction 
on  the  basis  of  race,  sex,  religion,  or  ethnic  background,  but  also,  in  many 
historical-cultural  contexts,  as  a  potentially  effective  means  of  equalizing  access 
to  the  other  services,  opportunities  and  conveniences  which  are  discussed  in  this 
chapter.     It  is  in  the  context  of  the  inter-sectoral  articulation  between  housing 
and  equal  access  to  goods  and  services,  and  between  community  functions  and 
political  participation  that  the  integration  of  races  and  religious  or  ethnic 
groups  in  the  housing  sector  derives  great  social  significance.     It  is  in  a 
historical-cultural  context,  where  the  citizen's  access  to  the  non-housing  aspects 
of  the  community  are  closely  associated  with  the  location  or  type  of  housing,  that 
housing  integration  becomes  a  more  important  means  of  attaining  the  general 
societal  goal  of  equality. 

3.  Community  facilities 

The  social  services,  such  as  medical  care,  maternal  and  child  care",  family 
planning,  household  management,  rehabilitation  and  legal  services,  should  be 
planned  with  the  housing  sector  to  optimize  the  availability  of  these  services 
to  all  citizens  of  the  community.     Special  care  should  be  taken  to  make  all  these 
services  readily  available,  particularly  to  those  people  who  need  them  most. 
Housing  should  be  planned  so  that  cultural  facilities,  such  as  theatres,  concert 
halls,  cinemas,  libraries,  art  galleries,  museums,  exhibition  halls,  religious  and 
sport  centres,  are  easily  accessible. 

h.  Education 

Housing  programmes  and  projects  can  support  and  reinforce  a  nation's 
educational  effort  in  many  ways.     Comprehensive  planning  of  housing  should  take 
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into  consideration  the  educational  needs  of  all  age  groups  in  the  population.  The 
extent  to  which  educational  institutions  are  physically  separate,  or  integrated 
within  housing  projects,  is  a  matter  of  strategy,  modified  by  the  historical 
cultural  context  of  a  particular  nation,  but  we  urge  that,  in  so  far  as  possible, 
the  planning  of  housing  be  linked  with  the  consideration  of  the  educational  needs 
of  the  total  population.     Pre-school  nurseries,  day  care  programmes ,  conventional 
elementary  and  secondary  schooling,  adult  education  and  other  more  specialized 
forms  of  education  can  be  either  inhibited  or  facilitated  by  the  way  housing 
programmes  are  planned  and  implemented. 

5.  Retail  buying 

Housing  should  be  related  to  retail  buying  in  such  a  way  as  to  ensure 

convenient  availability  of  food,  clothing  and  all  other  commodities  needed  for  the 
routine  maintenance  and  supply  of  an  effectively  functioning  household.  The 

spatial  and  physical  arrangements  should  be  planned  not  only  to  avoid  the  waste  of 

human  effort  in  travel  and  to  minimize  the  diseconomies  of  traffic  congestion, 

but  also  to  facilitate  the  distribution  of  a  variety  of  quality  of  goods  throughout 

the  whole  population.     It  is  not  necessarily  meant  that  all  these  needs  can  be  met 
simultaneously. 

6.  Employment 

The  group  of  experts  consider  that  the  economic  well-being  of  a  society 
seriously  depends  upon  the  ability  of  its  people  to  engage  in  useful  and  productive 
employment.     The  societal  goal  of  full  productive  employment  can  be  promoted  by 
housing  in  at  least  three  major  ways.     First,  new  housing  complexes  can  be 
located  near  current  and  future  sites  of  employment.     Second,  where  appropriate, 
the  self-help  approach  to  building  new  housing  can  make  direct  contributions  to 
employment,  capital  formation  and  training.     Third,  a  more  indirect  and  long-range 
contribution  can  be  made  by  linking  housing  more  effectively  with  activities  which 
increase  the  individual's  employability  through  education,  vocational  training,, 
on-the-job  training,  health  care  and  rehabilitation. 

7 .  Transport  at  ion 

The  existence  of  a  harmonious  relationship  between  housing  and  transportation 
is  imperative.     Housing  can  either  increase  or  reduce  the  transportation  problems 
of  an  urban  area,  depending  on  its  location  with  respect  to  other  vital  activities 
in  which  household  members  engage,  such  as  employment,  education  and  shopping. 
New  housing  projects  can  be  so  located  as  either  to  increase  or  to  decrease  the 
time  spent  in  the  journey  to  work.     The  reduction  of  travel  time  makes  a  substantial 
contribution  to  over-all  societal  efficiency,  releasing  time  for  other  productive 
or  leisurely  activities.     In  addition,  housing  can  be  designed  in  such  a  way  as  to 
encourage  or  discourage  the  use  of  public  transportation. 
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III.     EVALUATION  TECHNIQUES 


A.     Evaluation  in  the  planning  process 

Evaluation  is  sometimes  incorrectly  viewed  as  the  final  step  in  an  action 
programme  that  assesses  the  degree  to  which  initially  stated  positive  objectives 
are  realized  and  negative  consequences  are  minimized.     The  group  of  experts  feels 
that  evaluation  is  both  the  beginning  and  the  end,  and  through  appropriate 
monitoring  techniques  it  should  be  a  continuing  process,  not  simply  one  stage  in  an 
over-all  programme.     In  itself  evaluation  is  a  process  that  can  be  used  in 
long-range  and  short-range  planning.     In  addition  to  its  contribution  to  the 
planning  process,  evaluation  can  also  play  an  important  role  in  alerting  management 
to  problems  which  must  be  given  attention  if  the  objectives  set  for  the  housing 
programme  are  to  be  realized. 

The  process  begins  with  a  statement  of  goals,  which  are  then  translated  into 
objectives  and  specific  targets.     In  this  initial  stage  of  definition  of  goals, 
the  social  aspects  of  housing  must  be  isolated,  clarified  and  specifically  included. 
The  planning  process  requires  the  development  of  indicators  which  will  permit 
measuring  the  costs  of  attaining  a  given  social  target,  together  with  the  best 
possible  estimate  of  benefits.     It  is  realized,  however,  that  the  latter  is  much 
more  difficult  to  define  and  measure.     Later  evaluations  that  measure  the  degree 
to  which  targets  are  realized  should  be  relayed  to  the  planning  team  so  that 
successes  and  failures  can  be  more  fully  appreciated.     By  comparing  objectives 
and  costs  the  planning  team  can  more  easily  and  rationally  make  choices  among 
various  strategies. 

B.     Types  of  evaluation  techniques 

Evaluation  techniques  differ  according  to  their  purposes,  sources  of  data, 
data-collection  techniques,  methods  of  analysis  and  the  stage  in  the  housing 
programme  at  which  they  are  conducted.     The  expert  group  recommends  several 
techniques,  presented  in  this  section  below  in  outline  form  and  introduced 
according  to  the  time  in  the  housing  process  when  they  are  employed. 

1 .       Evaluation  prior  to  implementation 

(a)    Defining  objectives.     The  first  task  in  any  evaluation  programme  is  to 
define  the  objectives  to  be  realized  by  the  action  programme.     These  objectives 
should  be  articulated  in  terms  of  stated  national  policies  and  goals  and,  in  part, 
will  be  set  by  values  held  by  the  local  population  and  by  the  goals  set  by  the 
local  authorities.     Because  of  the  need  for  decisions  to  solve  very  pressing 
problems  these  values  and  the  objectives  of  the  housing  programme  are  frequently 
left  unstated  and  even  ignored.     Often,  only  the  physical  and  economic  features 
are  considered.     To  help  assure  that  appropriate  attention  is  given  to  the 
social  objectives  of  housing,  the  expert  group  recommends  that  governments  follow 
several  procedures  by  which  social  objectives  can  be  included  in  the  design  phase 
of  housing  programmes.     Some  of  these  procedures  described  below  will  require 
systematic  careful  research,  but  other  techniques  eliciting  existing  relevant 
public  and  professional  contributions  are  also  suggested. 
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(b)    Need  for  expertise.     A  great  advantage  is  gained  if  adequate  professional 
expertise  can  be  provided  for  social  planning.     Whenever  possible,  a  special 
social  planning  section  with  sufficient  research  resources  should  be  set  up  at 
appropriate  levels  of  government.     Continuing  competent  attention  can  then  be  given 
to  the  social  aspects  of  housing,  as  considered  from  the  perspective  of  residents, 
professional  planners,  experts  in  various  social  science  disciplines  and  the 
community  at  large.     More  specifically,  it  is  recommended  that  governments  establish 
a  separate  housing  department.     Within  it  there  should  be  a  separate  planning 
section,  staffed  by  physical  and  social  planning  experts,  including  research 
personnel,  and  adequately  funded  for  research. 

Local  housing  programmes  should  have  analogous  staffing  arrangements.  Social 
planners  should  have  primary  responsibility  for  studies  and  consultations  related 
to  the  formulation  of  the  social  objectives  to  be  accomplished  by  housing 
programmes . 

2.       Pre-evaluat ion  analysis  procedures 

Once  the  social  objectives  of  a  programme  are  specified,  it  is  possible  to 
evaluate  the  programme  prior  to  its  formal  initiation.     One  suggested  procedure 
requires  the  development  of  techniques  or  models  for  maximizing  the  multi-dimensional 
social  impact  of  housing  programmes.     Another  suggestion  refers  to  the  use  of 
geographical  or  spatial  techniques,  and  the  third  refers  to  the  use  of 
pre- evaluation  techniques.     A  fourth  suggestion  is  the  systematic  use  of  resident 
response  techniques  at  appropriate  points  in  the  decision-making  and  implementation 
process . 

(a)  Maximizing  multidimensional  social  impact  of  housing  programmes.  Models 
should  be  developed  for  discovering  alternative  procedures  for  maximizing  the 
output  of  various  housing  programmes.     Special  attention  would  be  given  to 
determining  the  degree  to  which  a  housing  programme  will  represent  progress  or 
retrogression,  according  to  the  stated  social  objectives  for  housing.  These 
models  are  especially  important  because  they  can  permit  planners  to  assess  the 
effects  of  proposed  planning  programmes  before  the  programmes  are  actually 
implemented. 

To  develop  such  a  pre-evaluat ion  programme  it  is  necessary  that  nations 
establish  their  own  social  goals  pertaining  to  housing,  that  criteria  of  progress 
in  realizing  these  goals  be  formulated  and  that  appropriate  techniques  be 
formalized  to  help  in  making  decisions  that  will  optimize  the  impact  of  housing 
and  environmental  expenditures. 

Cost  estimates  of  expanding  particular  services  and  of  raising  quality 
levels  should  also  be  made  to  assist  in  the  development  of  procedures  for 
maximizing  housing  and  environmental  improvement.     These  maximization  procedures 
should  give  adequate  attention  to  special  target  populations.     Such  target  groups 
can  be  children,  the  aged,  those  with  special  health  needs  or  those  living  in 
unusual  environmental  and  cultural  conditions. 

(b)  Geographical  or  spatial  techniques.     The  usual  form  of  housing  is  a 
physically  fixed  immobile  structure,  a  condition  which  brings  individual  and 
household  life  into  a  definite  geographical  focus.     Housing  must  be  geographically 
related  to  other  social,  cultural  and  economic  services  and  resources  provided  in 
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the  community.     Governments  should  not  only  strive  to  expand  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  these  services,  but  should  also  be  concerned  with  the  geographical 
distribution  of  these  services  so  that  they  will  be  more  readily  accessible  to 
urban  dwellers.     Consequently,  techniques  should  be  evolved  to  optimize  the 
locational  value  of  housing  with  regard  to  its  spatial  relationship  to  various 
physical  and  social  services  and  facilities. 

To  help  plan  and  evaluate  the  adequacy  of  geographical  distribution  of 
services  with  regard  to  the  residential  environment,  the  group  of  experts 
recommends  that  government  planners  map  the  distribution  of  dwelling  units  and 
"population  and  also  the  location  of  various  social,  cultural  and  economic 
services.     The  effort  should  be  to  develop  a  maximization  model  for  the  relative 
locations  of  residences,  dwelling  units  and  various  social  services  and 
resources . 

In  this  regard  the  group  of  experts  recommends  that  national,  regional  and 
local  governments  should  geographically  develop  and  co-ordinate  the  provision 
of  physical,  social,  cultural,  and  economic  services  and  resources.     To  this  end 
governments  may  find  it  useful  to  define  graphic  service  areas  and  establish 
uniform  standards  of  service  for  these  areas. 

Several  techniques  can  be  used  to  determine  and  evaluate  the  optimum 
location  of  various  social  and  physical  services  and  resources.  Distance 
described  in  terms  of  travel  time  and  cost  of  travel  are  two  aspects  to  be 
considered.     Since  the  effectiveness  of  services  depends  on  immediate  physical 
accessibility,  transportation  systems  must  sometimes  be  included  as  an  integrated 
part  of  social  planning  for  residential  areas. 

Owing  to  the  increasing  availability  of  large  high-speed  computers,  it  is 
possible  to  develop  more  accurate  and  sophisticated  optimization  techniques. 
These  techniques  are  now  being  used  in  some  countries  as  an  aid  in  the  planning 
of  school  locations  and  in  the  assignment  of  pupils. 

After  a  maximization  programme  is  devised  along  the  lines  suggested  above, 
it  is  possible  to  use  critical  path  analysis,  linear  programming  and  other 
operations  research  procedures  to  organize  and  phase  the  actual  construction 
programme. 

(c)  Pre-evaluation  techniques.     Many  project  designs  and  ideas  can  be 
pre-tested  as  a  means  of  ascertaining  resident  response  to  and  acceptance  of 
features  proposed  for  housing  programmes.     For  example,  a  full  size  model  of  a 
single  family  dwelling  unit  could  be  built  and  tested  by  potential  residents,  who 
would  then  give  their  evaluation.     In  addition,  standard  consumer  and  media 
research  techniques  could  be  used  to  obtain  reactions  to  proposed  regulations  or  to 
proposed  locations  of  various  community  facilities  and  services,  such  as  schools 
and  medical  clinics.     When  circumstances  require  that  a  proposed  design  or 
programme  be  instituted  regardless  of  puolic  and  official  reservations,  this 
research  can  be  a  very  useful  tool  in  formulating  appropriate  compensatory 
programmes  and  educational  strategies  that  will  help  assure  the  successful 
introduction  and  operation  of  the  proposed  design  or  programme. 

(d)  Resident  response  techniques.  Client  analysis,  delivery  systems  analysis, 
and  age-cohort  analysis  are  techniques  which  can  help  to  evaluate  programmes. 
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Client  analysis  seeks  mainly  to  determine  how  many  people  are  supposed  to  be 
served  (the  client  population),  as  determined  by  the  law  establishing  the  programme, 
and  what  people  are  actually  being  served  (the  clients).     It  also  attempts  to 
determine  why  the  programme's  administration  rejects  some  of  the  client  population 
and  why  some  of  the  client  population  reject  the  programme's  services.  Comparison 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  clients  actually  being  served  with  those  of  the 
client  population  may  show  that  particular  subgroups  of  the  client  population  are 
grossly  under-represented  among  the  clients.     Interviews  with  members  of  these 
subgroups  often  will  turn  up  the  reasons  why  few  of  them  are  clients.  Client 
analysis  can  also  be  used  as  a  continuing  indicator  of  the  condition  of  the 
society. 

Delivery  systems  analysis  focuses  upon  goals  and  upon  the  social  groups  who 
desire  to  attain  the  goals ,  whether  or  not  those  groups  are  part  of  the  client 
population  of  the  relevant  programmes,     The  objective  of  delivery  systems  analysis 
is  to  identify  activities  that  can  potentially  achieve  specific  goals  for  specific 
groups  and  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  resources  allocated  to  those 
activities  in  actually  achieving  the  goals  for  those  groups. 

Age-cohort  analysis  identifies  the  needs  of  the  population  by  age-group 
in  order  to  aid  in  formulating  necessary  programmes.     It  includes  the 
identification  and  analysis  of  the  main  areas  of  human  development  and  of  the  stages 
in  each  area,  together  with  the  establishment  of  objectives  for  each  area. 

Another  technique  for  evaluating  programmes  is  to  make  special  studies  of 
people  who  move.     These  consist  of  observing  the  behaviour  changes  that  take  place 
after  the  move  and  determining  whether  these  changes  were  caused  by 
predispositions  (goals  which  existed  before  the  move)  or  by  the  physical  or  social 
characteristics  of  their  new  community. 

The  planner's  main  area  of  effective  action  is  probably  with  those  aspects 
of  life  which  are  not  much  affected  by  predispositions  and  in  which  people  are 
willing  to  expose  themselves  to  unforeseen  changes. 

3 .      Monitoring  and  post -evaluation  procedures 

The  programming  of  housing  is  a  continuing  process,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
set  a  termination  date  for  any  single  feature  of  a  housing  programme.     As  a  result, 
evaluation  efforts  must  also  be  continuous,  especially  with  regard  to  the 
management  of  residential  areas.     It  may,  however,  be  advisable  to  set  a  definite 
period  or  periods,  at  which  time  particular  features  -  for  example,  the  physical 
design  of  a  housing  unit  -  would  be  evaluated  with  regard  to  its  impact  on 
residents.     The  group  of  experts  feels  it  is  not  necessary  to  distinguish  between 
continuing  and  post-project  evaluation  procedures. 

(a)     Interview  studies.     Existing  records  will  normally  not  provide  sufficient 
information  to  allow  an  evaluation  of  many  social  objectives  set  for  housing 
programmes.     This  will  be  especially  true  when  the  objectives  refer  to  the  quality 
of  life  that  individuals,  families  and  neighbours  are  expected  to  realize.  In 
these  instances  personal  interview  studies  based  on  sample  surveys  will  be 
required.     In  order  to  evaluate  the  impact  of  a  housing  programme,  however,  it  is 
essential  that  information  be  collected  more  than  once,  preferably  before  the 
residents  are  exposed  to  the  programme,  and  also  at  some  time  later,  after  the 
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programme  has  been  operating.     Since  prior  studies  suggest  that  new  environments 
and  programmes  have  an  initial  impact,  after  which  there  are  several  alternative 
lines  of  response,  it  is  recommenced  that  either  a  multiwave  panel  study  or 
a  trend  study,  or  both,  be  considered.     In  a  panel  study,  a  series  of  interviews 
is  made  on  the  same  people  (the  occasion  of  each  interview  is  called  a  wave). 
In  a  trend  study,  a  new  sample  is  interviewed  on  each  oc  asion 

There  are  already  a  number  of  text  books  and  manuals,  including  United  Nations 
publications,  which  can  be  used  to  guide  researchers  in  designing  these  studies. 

(b)  Built-in  data  collection.     Evaluation  procedures  will  be  greatly 
facilitated  if  data  collection  procedures  are  built  into  the  management  and  social 
service  record-keeping  of  housing  programmes  and  the  social  agencies  serving 
particular  residential  areas.     Housing  managers  should  have  a  clear  statistical 
portrait  of  their  residents,  including  family  size,  ages,  employment  status  and 
other  vital  statistics.     In  addition  to  statistical  summaries  of  the  entire 
residential  area,  statistics  might  be  compiled  geographically  and  related  to  the 
geographical  concentration  of  maintenance  costs,  the  availability  of  community 
facilities,  the  proportion  of  tenants  who  may  be  in  arrears  on  their  rent,  etc. 
Social  service  agencies  -  for  example,  medical  and  dental  clinics,  or  the 

police  -  should  also  have  similar  simple  records,  including  information  on  the 
exact  residential  location  of  their  clients  or  users,  so  that  these  records  can 
be  enumerated  and  compared  with  the  statistics  compiled  from  records  maintained 
by  housing  programmes.     When  collected,  organized  and  reported  regularly  over  a 
period  of  time,  these  trend  data  will  help  to  alert  the  entire  network  of  social 
services  to  the  need  for  special  consideration  of  particular  problems,  including 
those  that  are  geographically  patterned. 

(c)  Time  budget  studies.     New  research  techniques  will  be  required  to 
evaluate  the  success  of  many  social  objectives  set  for  housing  programmes.  For 
example,  reference  was  made  earlier  to  the  locational  value  of  housing  and  to 
the  need  for  pre- evaluation  techniques  that  will  help  optimize  time  and  travel 
features  in  the  design  and  network  of  services  in  residential  areas.     The  time 
saved  by  families  and  individuals  in  gaining  easy  access  to  their  place  of  work 
and  to  a  variety  of  social  services  can  be  spent  on  other  activities,  both  within 
and  outside  the  home.     To  determine  the  degree  to  which  the  design  of  the 
residential  environment  affects  activity  patterns  in  space  and  time,  the  group 

of  experts  suggests  that  attention  be  given  both  to  time  budget  studies  and  to 
investigation  and  analysis  of  the  manner  in  which  people  spend  their  time. 
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IV.     OPERATIONAL  INDICATORS  AND  STANDARDS 


The  definitions  of  needs,  as  already  stated,  cannot  in  themselves  he  used 
as  tools  for  design.     They  have  to  he  translated  into  operational  terms  which  can 
he  used  in  the  planning  process.     The  success  of  this  procedure  depends  on  two 
principle  factors.     First,  the  pattern  of  human  activities  arising  from  needs  must 
he  determined.     Second,  that  pattern  must  he  translated  into  physical  requirements. 
Social  aspects  of  housing  have  to  he  connected  to  activities  or  functions  and  these 
constitute  the  prerequisites  to  be  fulfilled  by  the  physical  environment.  The 
recognition  of  the  activities  or  functions  in  housing  which  are  the  means  of 
fulfilling  social  needs  is  of  paramount  importance. 

On  this  point  scientific  knowledge  is  very  limited.     The  social  aspects  very 
often  are  put  aside  when  studies  of  activities  and  functions  in  housing  are  made. 
For  example,  consider  the  main  flow  of  studies  of  work  processes  in  the  home 
preparation  of  food,  washing  and  cleaning,  and  behaviour  pattern  and  time-use  studies. 
They  concentrate  on  the  effectiveness  and  rationality  of  the  processes  and,  to 
a  limited  extent ,  explore  them  as  part  of  the  social  pattern  and  prerequisites 
for  fulfilment  of  social  needs.     Studies  of  activities  and  functions  at  the 
neighbourhood  level,  such  as  the  use  of  community  centres,  playgrounds,  and 
recreation  amenities,  are  very  limited  and  provide  insufficient  information  as 
far  as  social  aspects  are  concerned.     It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  studies 
mentioned  here  are  to  a  great  extent  made  in  industrialized  countries.  In 
developing  countries  studies  of  this  kind  in  new  housing  developments  are  very 
limited.     The  group  of  experts  recommends  that  studies  of  the  activities  and 
functions  in  housing  should  include  the  social  aspects. 

A.  Indicators 

Today  specific  indicators  for  measuring  the  fulfilment  of  social  needs 
in  housing  are  not  fully  developed.     For  that  reason  it  is  of  great  importance 
to  make  studies  which  can  be  used  for  constructing  indicators  which  clearly 
demonstrate  a  link  between  the  physical  environment  and  fulfilment  of  social 
needs.     Figure  I  presents  in  graphic  form  the  various  steps,  and  their 
interconnexion,  taken  in  establishing  indicators  of  fulfilment. 

The  necessity  of  conceptualizing  indicators  to  make  them  comparable  among 
nations,  and  regions  and  over  a  period  of  time  cannot  be  overemphasized.  For 
that  reason,  crosscultural  studies  which  explore  and  describe  differences  in 
social  patterns  are  of  primary  importance.     The  main  purpose  of  such  studies  is 
to  clarify  the  extent  to  which  results  from  different  countries  and  regions  are 
transferable  to  other  cultural,  social  and  economic  situations.     The  group  of 
experts  feels  that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  United  Nations  to  help  nations 
develop  systems  of  simple  and  adaptable  basic  indicators  of  fulfilment  of  social 
needs  in  housing. 

The  group  of  experts  wishes  to  re-emphasize  the  need  for  considering  the 
limited  data  collection  resources  at  the  disposal  of  many  nations.  Consequently* 
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social  indicators  at  the  first  stage  of  development  nay  be  provisional  and  used 
only  for  the  short  time  as  an  experiment. 

The  relationship  between  indicators  and  ordinary  housing  statistics  must  be 
explored  in  a  clear  way.     Today  only  a  minor  part  of  the  housing  statistics 
available  deals  with  characteristics  relevant  to  social  aspects.     For  that  reason, 
an  approach  to  housing  statistics  which  measures  not  only  the  quantitative 
development  but  also  the  quality  of  housing  in  respect  to  social  froals  must  be 
developed. 

Specific  aspects  of  this  problem  are  discussed  in  annexes  III  and  IV. 

B.  Standards 

Standards  provide  a  mechanism  by  which  the  basic  roles  of  housing  are  to  be 
made  operative.     In  connexion  with  the  social  aspects  of  housing  two  roles  of 
housing  have  been  pointed  out ,  the  role  of  housing  as  the  physical  container  of 
social  and  economic  development  measures  and  the  role  of  housing  as  a  basic 
instrument  for  the  sustenance  of  new  and  improved  forms  of  social  existence.  It 
is  to  these  two  roles  that  standards  must  address  themselves,  and  it  is  by  the 
quality  of  the  standards  established  that  society  can  finally  judge  whether  its 
housing  programme  is  performing  according  to  expectation. 

The  problems  that  arise  in  the  establishment  of  standards  are  many.  Even 
on  a  national  level  specific  standards  cannot  always  be  applicable,  let  alone  on 
an  international  level.     It  is  clear  also  that  basing  the  establishment  of 
standards  on  preconceived  relationships  between  the  social  well-being  of  people 
and  the  physical  environment  is  no  longer  valid.     Such  a  relationship  should  be 
critically  examined,  and  the  scientific  basis  for  it  should  be  further  explored 
and  tested.     The  roots  of  the  social  aspects  of  housing  and  the  standards  which 
emanate  therefrom  must  relate  to  the  broadest  interpretation  of  individual  and 
societal  needs. 

Further,  it  would  be  useful  to  define  the  satisfaction  of  some  needs  in  the 
socio-physiological  and  societal  category  in  the  form  of  opportunities  or  options 
of  the  individual. 

In  considering  housing  as  a  basic  instrument  for  the  improvement  of  the 
standard  of  life,  priority  must  be  given  to  the  improvement  of  inadequate 
existing  facilities.     In  this  respect,  the  expansion  of  existing  facilities  will 
ease  the  problem  of  activity-overcrowding,  that  is  the  simultaneous  use  of 
inadequate  facilities,  which  is  at  the  very  root  of  some  of  the  social  problems 
of  housing. 

In  establishing  standards  two  phases  should  be  recognized.     The  first  is  to 
establish  standards  for  specific  problem  areas,  and  the  second  is  to  establish 
standards  for  integrated  services  provided  by  housing  and  related  community 
facilities  for  the  fulfilment  of  individual  and  societal  needs. 

1.       Problem-specific  standards 

The  development  of  problem-specific  standards  entails  the  establishment  of 
housing  and  community  facility  standards  directly  relevant  to  special  groups 
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and  specific  problem  areas,  such  as  housing  for  the  aged,  for  the  young,  for  the 
low-income  group  and  for  otherwise  indigent  groups. 

The  group  of  experts  stressed  that  the  establishment  of  problem-specific 
standards  should  not  be  an  end  in  itself,  but  should  be  one  step  in  the  gradual 
process  of  building  up  an  integrated  system  of  standards  that  considers  housing 
within  an  intersectoral  framework.     Countries  must  be  encouraged  to  take  up  action 
on  specific  housing  programmes  at  the  same  time  that  more  accurate  knowledge  on 
the  formulation  of  standards  is  being  acquired.     Action  on  specific  problem  areas  of 
housing  should  be  taken  even  though    the  information  available  might  be  incomplete. 

In  the  formulation  of  problem-specific  standards,  the  group  of  experts 
recommends  that  an  obligatory  minimum  standard  should  be  established  at  appropriate 
levels  of  Government.     This  standard  should  include  a  target  date  within  which  the 
goal  is  to  be  met.     Governments  should  be  encouraged  to  establish  appropriate 
machinery  to  report  on  the  progress  that  is  being  made  in  attaining  the  target 
established  for  minimum  standards.     This  can  be  done  by  creating  appropriate 
machinery  for  making  reports  on  problems  and  progress  on  a  regular  basis.  As 
Governments  may,  for  economic  or  technical  reasons,  be  required  to  establish 
working  standards  which  are  lower  than  the  minimum  obligatory  standards,  such 
regular  reports  should  indicate  how  rapidly  the  gap  between  these  two  standards 
is  being  closed. 

2 .       Integrated  service  standards 

In  addition  to  establishing  problem-specific  standards,  Governments  should  be 
encouraged  to  move  towards  the  adoption  of  a  more  precise  intersectoral  standard 
for  housing  and  related  community  facilities.     These  standards  would  be  based 
on  new  data  to  be  collected  and  on  the  analysis  of  existing  data  by  new  methods 
and  techniques.     For  this  purpose,  it  may  be  desirable  to  establish  at  the 
highest  level  of  planning  machinery  an  interdisciplinary  and  cross-sectoral  group 
of  experts  to  review,  analyse  and  possibly  recommend  alternative  standards  for 
housing  and  community  facilities  along  the  lines  suggested  in  this  report. 

At  the  international  level,  a  group  such  as  the  one  mentioned  above  should  be 
established  within  the  United  Nations  machinery  to  review  the  problem  from  a  global 
point  of  view  and  to  identify  successful  experiments  for  dissemination  to  the 
international  community.     The  establishment  of  such  machinery  will  prove  of  great 
benefit  to  those  Governments  entrusted  with  the  implementation  of  social  standards 
in  housing  and  community  facilities,  and  particularly  to  the  field  workers. 

Without  adequate  government  support,  established  standards  will  prove 
meaningless.     As  a  result,  the  expert  group  recommends  that  the  prerequisites  for 
implementing  standards  be  given  adequate  consideration.     As  a  minimum,  the 
resources  required  for  implementing  standards  must  be  spelled  out  in  terms  of 
personnel.     Investigation  should  also  be  carried  out  to  establish  the  availability 
of  all  the  material  resources  required  to  make  the  standards  a  reality. 

Certain  standards,  particularly  at  the  socio-physiological  and  societal 
level,  are  dependent  on  the  adequate  collection  and  analysis  of  information.  As 
a  minimum,  such  standards  should  be  established  after  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
of: 
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(a)  The  local  characteristics,  as  well  as  the  key  factors,  within  a  nation, 
region,  town  or  district  that  must  be  considered  in  formulating  the  goals  for  a 
social  housing  policy; 

(b)  The  actual  housing  and  urban  development  situation,  expressed  in  terms 
of  social  and  cultural  factors. 

When  the  important  social  factors  in  the  existing  systems  of  standards  and 
recommendations  are  being  incorporated,  the  extreme  limitation  of  resources 
for  collection  and  collation  of  such  data  must  be  considered.     Limited  resources 
have  to  be  carefully  used  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  integrate  housing  policy  with 
social  policy. 

Exchange  of  information  both  on  the  formulation  of  problem-specific 
standards,  as  well  as  on  more  long-term  intersectoral  standards  should  be 
encouraged.     It  is  obvious  that  operational  information  can  be  disseminated  on 
problem-specific  standards  more  or  less  immediately.     With  regard  to  the  problem 
of  a  long-term  intersectoral  standard,  however  the  exchange  would  have  to  await 
the  development  of  successful  methods  of  analysis. 

The  group  of  experts  recommends  that  funds  be  sought  to  compile  and 
analyse  long-term  social  development  standards  at  regional  and  international 
levels. 
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V.     TECHNIQUES  IN  PROGRAMMING  AND  PLANNING 


A .     Conceptual  framework 


The  traditional  approach  to  programme  planning  and  resources  allocation  has 
been  intrasectoral .     That  is  to  say,  programmes  to  achieve  housing  goals  are 
planned  by  agencies  concerned  only  with  housinr  and  programmes  to  achieve  health 
goals  are  planned  only  by  agencies  concerned  solely  with  health  etc.     Instead,  the 
goals  of  social  policy,  and  programmes  and  projects  planned  to  attain  those  goals, 
should  be  considered  comprehensively.     In  providing  facilities  for  health, 
education  and  housing,  planners  should  take  into  account  the  extent  to  which  other 
goals  of  the  society  may  be  served  by  these  facilities.     For  example,  better  health 
may  increase  labour  productivity,  and  therefore  income.    Moreover,  social  goals  may 
be  served  indirectly  by  programmes  not  run  by  the  social  service  agencies:  the  goal 
of  better  health  may  be  served  indirectly  by  better  housing,  as  well  as  directly 
by  medical  clinics.     Some  of  the  indirect  effects  are  likely  to  be  negative.  For 
example,  economic  development  usually  stimulates  urbanization,  which  typically 
leads  to  higher  housing  rents;  the  higher  rents  reduce  the  quality  or  quantity  of 
housing  available  to  low-income  families,  frequently  resulting  in  so  much 
overcrowding  that  physical  and  mental  health  decline. 

A  combined  sectoral  and  societal  approach  to  planning  and  programming  can  and 
should  be  used  to  account  for  the  indirect  effects  which  programmes  in  one  sector 
have  on  goals  in  another.     The  extent  of  conflict  between  different  social  goals 
must  also  be  made  clear. 


Broadly  defined,  planning  is  a  method  of  decision-making  which  proposes  or 
identifies  goals  or  ends,  discriminates  among  them  in  various  ways,  and  determines 
the  means  or  programmes  which  achieve,  or  are  thought  to  achieve,  these  ends.  In 
most  planning  agencies  that  have  some  degree  of  permanence  in  the  governmental 
structure,  there  are  two  types  of  planning  activities.     One  is  operational  planning, 
which  is  action-oriented  and  deals  with  relatively  short-term  problems  in  a 
pragmatic  way.     The  other  is  advanced  planning,  which  takes  a  long-term  perspective 
and  is  usually  conceptual  in  emphasis,  employing  the  more  sophisticated  planning 
tools  in  the  analysis  of  socio-economic  phenomena. 

Operational  planning  is  sectoral  in  emphasis.     Those  concerned  with  it  have 
the  responsibility  for  planning  and  programming  specific  projects  and  for 
evaluating  the  extent  to  which  specific  goals  are  attained.     Operational  planning 
consists  of: 

(a)  Identifying  the  goals  of  the  various  groups  in  the  population: 

(b)  Identifying  the  problems  which  currently  prevent  achievement  of  the  goals: 

(c)  Formulating  various  programmes  and  projects  which  can  cope  with  the 

problems ; 

(d)  Evaluating  the  programmes  and  projects  according  to  their  effectiveness 
(the  evaluation  relies  heavily  on  the  stock  of  knowledge  available  from  advanced 

planning) ; 
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(e)    Choosinr  the  programmes  and  projects  which  make  the  greatest  contribution 
to  achieving  the  various  goals,  subject  to  the  over-all  budgetary  limitation. 

Figure  II  illustrates  the  tasks  of  the  operational  planning  process  described 
above. 

Advanced  planning  is  applied  in  social  science.     The  information  which  it 
should  generate  can  be  classified  as  ''casual  coefficients"  (or  mathematical 
functions)  which  show  how  much  effect  a  particular  project  will  have  on  various 
problems  and  to  what  extent  various  foals  are  likely  to  be  achieved.     The  main 
object  of  advanced  planning  is  to  specify  and  quantify  the  cause-and-effect 
relationship  among  variables  in  the  social  system,  particularly  among  variables 
in  different  sectors  of  the  system,  such  as  housing  and  education. 

Figure  III  indicates  that  a  specific  goal  can  be  partly  reached  through  more 
than  one  programme  sector,  as  explained  above. 

In  the  provision  of  public  services,  the  specification  of  programme  objectives 
typically  suffers  from  two  kinds  of  inadequacy.     First,  the  objectives  often  are 
defined  in  terms  so  broad  and  vague  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell  how  well  the 
programme  is  performing.    Without  operational  definitions  for  measuring  the 
achievement  of  the  objectives,  they  tend  to  become  irrelevant  to  the  actual 
activities  of  a  government  agency.     Second,  the  objective  may  be  defined  in  terms 
of  inputs  to  the  programme  rather  than  in  terms  of  its  outputs,  since  it  is  often 
difficult  to  specify  and  measure  the  output  of  public  services.     Typically  the 
inputs  are  described  in  terms  of  performance  measures  or  standards,  which  are 
defined  in  terms  of  some  sort  of  activity. 

B .     Techniques  in  developed  countries 

The  following  discussion  is  based  on  the  experiences  of  countries  which  have 
relatively  complex  administrative  and  executive  agencies  as  part  of  their  social 
systems.     In  a  further  elaboration  of  this  topic,  specific  case  studies  from 
different  countries  which  have  made  substantial  progress  in  developing  techniques 
in  social  programming  should  be  made.     Figure  IV  outlines  a  system  of  sector 
plans  in  a  national  development  plan,  to  be  carried  out  by  a  country's  agencies. 

1 .      The  administrative  process 

In  identifying  techniques  which  may  be  useful  in  the  housing  of  people,  it  is 
necessary  to  see,  as  clearly  as  possible,  the  administrative  and  decision-making 
process  through  which  action  in  any  country  is  normally  taken.     There  is  the 
national  plan  or  central  authority  from  which  goals,  targets  and  standards  will 
often  be  set,  although  not  in  every  case.     In  federations,  effective  decisions  may 
be  taken  regionally  and  co-ordinated  centrally.     A  regional  authority  or  housing 
corporation  or  new  town  corporation  and  the  local  project  are  also  included. 

Side  by  side  with  this  vertical  structure  for  housing  will  be  similar 
structures  for  health,  education,  land ,  transport,  employment,  industry  and 
commerce.     The  policies  of  these  related  departments  must  be  continuously 
associated  with  the  housing  development  process. 
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A  specific  goal  can  be  partly  reached  through  another  programme  sector, 

for  example  better  housing  through  economic  development,  higher  income  and 

better  education.  Only  three  or  fewer  connexions  are  counted. 
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Planning  is  seen  as  a  process  consisting  of  three  general  phases:  value 
formulation  (or  the  identification  of  goals);  the  identification  of  means  of 
achieving  these  goals:  and  the  implementation.     The  definition  of  goals,  however, 
is  only  possible  on  the  basis  of  information.    Consequently,  the  evaluation  of 
needs  enters  at  an  early  stage  in  the  planning  process,  but  it  is  also  considered 
at  the  end  as  well. 

2 .      Stages  of  planning 

It  is  possible  to  list  the  stages  of  planning  together  with  the  associated 
service  and  the  related  objectives  of  which  housing  may  be  a  means.     The  system 
outlined  below  may  contain  techniques  or  suggestions  which  are  not  immediately 
practicable,  but  the  system  as  a  whole  should  form  an  achievable  target  within  a 
reasonable  time. 

(a)  National  development  plan.     It  is  desirable  that  each  country  have  a 
national  development  plan  based  on  national  goals,  standards  and  targets.  At 
this  level,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  and  resolve  problems  set  by  needs  as 
related  to  constraints.     It  is  also  important  that  data  collected  nationally, 
regionally  and  locally  be  taken  into  account  when  national  development  plans  and 
programmes  are  formulated. 

(b)  National  housing  policy.     Out  of  the  national  development  plan  should 
emerge  a  national  housing  policy,  co-ordinated  with  the  national  development  plan 
and  related  to  other  sectoral  policies  such  as  employment,  education,  health,  land 
tenure,  finance,  manpower  and  national  resources.     These  policies  will  enable  the 
development  of  programmes  to  be  accomplished  by  whatever  development  agency  is 
selected. 

(c)  Local  programmes.     The  next  stage  is  the  creation  of  programmes  by  a 
development  agency  or  agencies  in  which  problems  from  its  own  area  are  studied 
in  more  detail.    As  on  the  national  level,  these  programmes  should  be  related 
closely  to  the  local  sectoral  programmes.     They  should  also  take  into  account 
locational  advantages  and  transport  problems  as  necessary,  and  should  consider 
the  possibilities  of  social  integration  by  structuring  housing  areas  in  terms  of 
residential  location  and  required  services.     It  will  be  necessary  at  this  level 
to  confront  needs  with  resource  constraint. 

(d)  Project  programmes.     In  addition  to  providing  housing  and  its  related 
services,  project  programmes  should  seek  to: 

(i)     identify  local  social  problems: 

(ii)     aim  at  neighbourliness  and  social  defence  through  the  use  of  community 
techniques  and  casework; 

(iii)    Collect  data  about  people  who  are  housed,  people  seeking  to  be  housed 
and  the  turnover  of  residents,  both  for  the  use  of  the  development 
agency  and  for  transmission  to  the  programming  agency  and  the  national 
centre ; 

(iv)     Collect  opinions  from  people  and  their  organizations  for  the  use  of  the 
development  agency  and  for  transmission  to  the  programming  agency  and 
the  national  centre. 
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3 .       Planned  programme  analyses 


In  using  a  tripartite  method  of  planning,  the  national  authority  sets  national 
goals  and,  in  part,  establishes  means  to  achieve  them;  within  that  framework,  the 
development  agency  sets  its  own  goals  and  details  the  means ,  and  the  local  agency 
at  the  project  level    implements  the  goals. 

The  system  outlined  in  figure  IV  above  is  reduced  to  a  relatively  simple  form, 
but  it  is  desirable  that,  as  possibilities  increase,  more  advanced  techniques  for 
planned  programme  analysis  be  investigated  and  applied. 

It  is  desirable  to  study  techniques  of  allocating  funds  adequately  between 
housing  and  its  related  amenities.     In  this  context,  it  may  be  relevant  to  choose 
a  percentage  of  the  total  housing  funds  available  to  the  development    w    icy  for 
community  buildings  and  facilities.     The  group  of  experts  feels  that  this 
allocation  should  be  made  in  the  national  development  plan  and  reflected  in  a 
budgetary  allocation. 

In  addition,  methods  should  be  sought  by  which  the  full  capacity  of  the 
building  industry  can  be  involved  satisfactorily  in  the  provision  of  housing 
and  community  facilities. 

k .       Land  use  planning  and  its  importance  to  housing 

It  is  desirable  to  develop  ^  national  strategy  for  land  use,  within  which 
housing  needs  will  be  considered.     In  this  strategy,  local  use  plans  will  act 
as  spatial  co-ordinators  for  housing  and  its  related  services.     Such  plans  should 
be  phased  according  to  time,  and  should  co-ordinate  financial,  material  and 
manpower  resources. 

The  national  strategic  plan  should,  after  taking  into  account  population 
growth  projected  in  the  national  development  plan,  describe  how  this  population 
growth  can  be  accommodated  in  terms  of  land  use  in  the  different  regions.  It 
will  have  to  estimate  interregional  migration  or  migration  from  rural  to  urban 
areas,  or  both,  and  consider  the  effect  that  the  latter  has  on  the  structure 
and  size  of  the  family  and  the  age-distribution  of  the  population.     Ideally  it 
should  try  to  estimate  industrial  and  commercial  growth  and  to  locate  the  zones 
of  industrial  development.     It  should  also  attempt  to  relate  this  growth  to  a 
national  transportation  plan,  so  that  housing  would  gain  the  maximum  locational 
advantage.     In  this  context  it  is  desirable  to  study  various  solutions,  such  as 
new  town  development  schemes,  urban  redevelopment  projects  and  other  schemes  in 
which  housing,  industry,  commerce  and  other  facilities  are  simultaneously 
developed.     If  unorganized  peripheral  housing  development  is  allowed,  the  lower 
income  groups  tend  to  be  located  in  isolated  areas  far  from  employment  and 
services . 

The  implementation  of  land  use  planning  will  involve,  in  addition,  decisions 
about  land  availability,  which  in  turn  will  involve  policies  of  compulsory  ''and 
acquisition  by  public  authorities.     To  be  effective,  land  policies  may  require 
legislation.     These  considerations  can  be  crucial  to  the  provision  of  housing. 
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5.      Staff  required  for  the  provision  of  social  services 


Housing  should  be  related  to  the  total  community  structure  in  such  a  way  that 

the  relationship  of  housing  to  services  associated  with  it  and  to  employment 
is  taken  into  account  and  the  integration  of  socio-economic  groups  is  considered 
at  the  proper  level  of  decision-making.     For  this  to  happen,  two  requirements 
need  to  be  met  at  the  moment  when  decisions  are  made.     Statistical  information 
should  be  available,  and  the  social  point  of  view  should  be  clearly  and  adequately 
presented,  together  with  physical  and  economic  criteria. 

For  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  have  suitably  qualified  social  planning 
staff  at  the  national,  regional  and  project  levels.     This  staff  should  be  headed 
by  people  of  sufficient  ability  and  experience  to  be  able  effectively  to  present 
the  case  for  social  needs  when  over-all  policies  are  formulated.     In  all  countries, 
policy  decisions  result  from  a  compromise  among  economic,  physical  and  social 
factors,  but,  since  social  techniques  and  the  analysis  of  society  have  come  later 
in  time  than  physical  and  economic  skills,     social  needs  are  often  not  adequately 
presented. 

The  staff,  required  to  present  the  social  issues  within  the  administrative 
and  planning  structure  and  to  take  part  in  the  formulation  of  plans  and  programmes, 
may  contain  specialists  such  as  anthropologists  or  social  geographers,  but  the 
bulk  of  the  staff  will  need  training  to  fit  them  to  be  social  planners.     The  group 
of  experts  suggests  that  this  training  should  combine  courses  in  sociology  or 
social  science,  public  administration  and  the  basic  elements  of  physical  planning. 
In  addition,  it  is  desirable  that  at  some  time  those  engaged  in  social  planning 
should  have  direct  experience  in  community  work.     It  will  be  apparent  that,  if 
social  planning  technicians  are  to  be  placed  at  the  higher  levels  of  decision- 
making, they  must  have  adequate  university  training. 
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VI.     THE  ROLE  OF  CITIZEN  PARTICIPATION 


The  group  of  experts  feels  that  citizen  participation,  if  used  in  a  systematic 
and  comprehensive  manner,  can  aid  in  the  identification  of  housing  needs,  the 
development  of  solutions  to  the  problems  of  housing  supply  and  environmental 
quality,  the  establishment  of  priorities  and  the  implementation  of  housing 
programmes.     In  addition,  public  discussion  and  evaluation  of  housing  problems, 
policies,  goals  and  programmes  frequently  result  in  the  creation  of  public  support 
for  the  proposals  which  are  eventually  adopted. 

Where  there  is  citizen  participation,  serious  flaws  in  suggested  programmes 
tend  to  be  identified  earlier.     Similarly,  proposals  appropriate  to  specific 
client  groups  are  more  likely  to  be  formulated  when  those  groups  are  consulted 
during  the  planning  process.     When  citizens  are  systematically  involved  in  the 
decision-making  process  related  to  housing,  there  is  a  greater  chance  that  policy- 
makers will  not  overlook,  either  through  ignorance  or  indifference,  the  interests 
and  concerns  of  that  portion  of  the  population  for  whom  housing  is  being  planned. 

The  group  of  experts  recommends  that  citizen  participation  techniques  should 
be  formalized  for  use  at  the  appropriate  point  in  the  decision-making  process. 
To  establish  a  comprehensive  strategy  for  facilitating  citizen  participation,  the 
points  at  which  the  public  may  intervene  must  first  be  identified.     In  figure  II 
the  points  at  which  such  interventions  may  take  place  have  been  indicated  by  the 
letters  "IP". 

(a)  Legislative  and  executive  hearings.     In  some  countries  housing  experts 
and  ordinary  citizens  are  invited  to  testify  before  policy-makers  dealing  with 
matters  related  to  their  specialized  knowledge  or  experience.     Sometimes  a 
commission  composed  of  private  citizens  is  appointed  to  hear  testimony  and 
prepare  a  report  for  policy-makers. 

(b)  Use  of  the  courts  to  enforce  housing  and  related  rights.  Where 
priorities  concerning  individual  as  well  as  societal  rights,  including  those 
related  to  housing,  are  set  by  law,  individual  citizens  may  take  action  to 
guarantee  that  those  priorities  are  adhered  to  and  that  implementation  is 
actually  begun.     Similarly,  individuals  or  groups  can  initiate  efforts  to  repeal 
unfair  or  ineffective  statutes  that  limit  the  supply  and  distribution  of  housing. 

(c)  Structured  participation.     In  some  countries  the  Governments  at  all 
levels  and  the  public  agencies  attempt  to  obtain  a  degree  of  public  participation 
by  establishing  advisory  or  policy-making  boards,  such  as  the  planning  commission 
of  a  local  government,  the  policy  board  of  a  public  works  project  and  the  board 
of  directors  of  a  public  (housing)  authority.     The  members  of  such  groups  may  be 
either  elected  or  appointed  to  represent  groups  with  specific  economic  and  social 
interests.     It  is  of  paramount  importance  to  obtain  citizen  participation  at  the 
project  planning  level.     This  may  be  accomplished  by  appointing  a  member  of  the 
specific  community  for  which  a  housing  programme  is  being  developed  as  a  full 
member  of  the  planning  staff,  or  by  appointing  a  staff  member  whose  function  is 
to  solicit  community  opinion  on  the  project.     In  the  former  case  the  local 
sponsoring  authorities  for  the  project  would  appoint  the  member  of  the  community. 
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In  the  latter  case  the  planning  director  of  the  project  would  designate  the  staff 
member  to  solicit  community  opinion.     Citizen  participation  may  also  be  achieved 
in  a  less  structured  fashion  by  fostering  public  access  to  the  professional 
planning  staff,  either  informally  or  through  the  establishment  of  field  offices. 

(d)  The  community  as  a  client.     Another  technique  to  achieve  citizen 
participation  is  to  consider  the  community  which  is  to  receive  the  housing 
programme  as  a  client.     If  this  approach  were  adopted  the  community  would  obtain 
the  advice  of  an  expert  either  on  a  paid  or  volunteer  basis  to  assist  it  as  its 
advocate  to  identify  and  develop  solutions  for  its  housing  problems.  Alternatively, 
a  Government,  at  any  level,  might  authorize  a  community  to  make  the  decisions 
related  to  its  housing  programme,  including  those  dealing  with  source  allocation 
and  staffing. 

(e)  Citizen  participation  through  market  mechanism.     Direct  public 
participation  in  the  housing  process  may  be  achieved  by  removing  all  barriers  to 
the  ordinary  market  mechanism  and  by  providing  as  great  a  variety  of  accessible 
choice  as  possible.     On  a  project  basis,  for  example,  members  of  the  community 
would  be  given  the  opportunity  to  choose  among  a  wide  range  of  alternative  living 
styles  and  housing  solutions. 
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VII.     TRAINING  AND  EDUCATION 


There  are  many  different  kinds  of  participants  who  are  involved  in  the 
planning,  design,  construction,  management  and  use  of  housing.     Each  of  these 
participants  requires  his  own  specialized  skills  in  order  to  make  a  maximum 
contribution  to  the  housing  process.     In  this  chapter,  the  various  participants 
in  this  process  will  be  categorized  into  four  groups  as  residents,  planners, 
managers  and  social  researchers. 

A.     Training  for  residents 

Housing  and  the  residential  environment  are  not  tools  that  everyone  knows 
how  to  use.     As  experience  from  countries  at  all  levels  of  economic  development  has 
indicated,  people  misuse  their  residential  environment.    Moreover,  instead  of 
serving  as  a  creative  force  in  social  and  economic  development,  housing  sometimes 
remains  a  mute  influence  whose  potential  for  social  transformation  remains 
unrealized.     If  housing  is  to  realize  its  potential,  educational  programmes  must 
be  developed.     Special  education  for  better  use  of  housing  and  the  residential 
environment  is  a  valuable  tool  for  social  progress.    Before  noting  the  following 
three  kinds  of  educational  programmes  for  residents,  the  group  of  experts  must 
emphasize  its  recommendation  that  housing  programmes  should  include  staffing  for 
educational  programmes.     These  programmes  should  be  functions  of  the  social 
planning  section  of  the  policy  agency.     Through  its  close  relationship  with  both 
staff  and  residents,  that  section  should  serve  as  a  creative  social  and  cultural 
broker  in  the  two-way  flow  of  communications  in  the  housing  process. 

1.      A  resident's  manual  or  tenant's  handbook 

The  first  step  required  in  any  educational  programme  for  residents  is  to 
clarify  the  way  in  which  the  residential  environment,  which  includes  the  dwelling 
units,  is  to  be  used.     In  part,  this  clarification  can  also  be  an  important  tool 
in  helping  to  define  the  social  purposes  and  objectives  that  housing  is  intended 
to  realize.     The  group  of  experts  feels  that  this  objective  can  be  partly  attained 
through  the  use  of  a  resident's  manual. 

This  manual  would,  in  clear  and  simple  language,  explain  to  individuals  and 
families  how  they  can  most  effectively  utilize  their  dwelling;  the  availability 
of  community  services  and  how  to  obtain  access  to  them;  the  appropriate  and 
permissible  ways  of  using  public  spaces;  guidelines  for  communal  living  and  for 
the  maintenance  of  one's  dwelling  and  community  facilities;  the  contribution  and 
significance  of  rents  and  taxes;  personal  and  family  rights  regarding  access  to 
housing;  and  other  additional  issues  considered  significant  for  household  and 
community  living. 

In  addition  to  a  written  manual,  audio-visual  and  other  educational  materials 
will  be  required. 
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Education  for  social  and  residential  life  can  be  provided  from  many  different 
sources.     Therefore,  the  group  of  experts  recommends  that  those  responsible  for 
the  general  school  programme  of  countries  and  the  educational  and  informational 
programmes  related  to  the  place  of  work,  as  well  as  special  interest  groups,  give 
conscious  attention  to  training  for  residential  and  community  living.  Such 
education  is  not  a  static  feature  to  be  taught  only  once,  but  must  continue 
through  the  life  of  the  community. 

2.  Techniques  for  eliciting  the  resident's  involvement 

Housing  management  too  frequently  is  viewed  incorrectly  as  a  process  by  which 
managers  and  technicians  provide  services  to  residents  and  also  assure  that 
residents  conform  to  housing  and  other  regulations.     To  have  a  fully  effective 
management  system,  the  residents  themselves  must  be  involved  in  the  system,  must 
take  part  in  policy  and  programming  activities  and  must  also  provide  services  and 
education  to  one  another.     Experiences  differ  on  how  this  involvement  might  best 
be  elicited  and  organized.     The  group  of  experts  recommends  that  Governments  and 
housing  authorities  give  adequate  attention  to  this  matter.     Furthermore,  it  is 
recommended  that  studies  should  be  conducted  that  critically  evaluate  the 
experiences  which  different  countries  have  had  in  involving  residents  in  the 
management  process. 

3 .  Training  of  residents  before  they  move  in 

From  the  perspective  of  residents,  as  well  as  from  the  perspective  of 
planners  and  managers,  housing  is  a  process.     For  residents,  moving  to  a  new 
elling  is  a  key  transition  point  in  this  process.    This  change  in  status  is 
too  frequently  given  inadequate  attention  in  many  urban  areas ,  so  that  moving 
is  unnecessarily  stressful  to  new  residents  and  it  also  contributes  to  the 
development  of  habits  and  attitudes  that  are  harmful  to  the  entire  residential 
environment.     To  undertake  the  subsequent  re-education  of  residents  is  much 
more  difficult  and  costly  than  to  have  maintained  an  initial  educational 
programme.  5/    Therefore,  in  addition  to  educational  programmes  for  the  present 
residents,  ix  is  recommended  that  pre-resident  educational  programmes  be  prepared 
so  that  moving  is  facilitated  and  the  new  residents  are  able  to  make  immediate 
maximum  use  of  their  new  dwelling. 

B .     Training  for  social  planners 

There  is  a  great  need  for  the  development  of  training  facilities  for  social 
planners.  Social  planning  methodologies  and  training  must  be  actively  promoted. 
An  accelerated  rate  of  development  in  this  area  is  desirable. 

Specific  attention  must  be  given  to  planning  related  to  the  social  aspects 
of  housing  by  means  of  the  preparation  of  a  systematic  review  of  planning  and 


5/      For  a  vivid  example  of  the  problems  which  can  be  faced  by  tenant 
re-education,  see  "Community  development  in  a  large-scale  housing  project:  the 
'23  January1  Housing  Project  at  Caracas,  Venezuela",  Social  Aspects  and 
Management  of  Housing  Projects,  Selected  Case  Studies  (United  Nations  publication, 
Sales  No.:     E. TO. IV. 6),  p.  k3. 
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management  guidelines  and  specialized  techniques.     Such  preparation  should  bring 
together  under  appropriate  headings  the  current  practices  and  new  thinking 
throughout  the  world. 


C.    Training  for  housing  managers 

Special  attention  must  also  be  given  to  the  training  needs  of  managers.  If 
they  are  to  both  guide  and  serve  residents,  they  must  be  adequately  trained  to 
handle  a  wide  range  of  challenges  relating  to  physical  facilities,  economic  matters 
and  social  difficulties.     It  is  abundantly  clear  that  at  the  present  time  a  great 
many  countries  have  an  extreme  shortage  of  trained  managers,  and  evidence  suggests 
that  the  absence  of  training  materials  will  result  in  a  continuation  of  this 
serious  situation.    The  need  for  training  materials  must  be  emphatically 
emphasized. 

Management  of  housing  is  a  function  which  was  discussed  by  the  United  Nations 
meeting  of  experts  in  Wellington,  New  Zealand,  in  19-63.    Among  the  wide  range  of 
recommendations  made  at  that  meeting,  those  dealing  with  the  role  of  housing 
managers  was  given  a  place  of  prominence.     The  report  of  the  group  of  experts 
pointed  out  that: 

"Management  of  housing  is  one  of  the  major  management  functions 
of  any  economy.     The  housing  stock  alone  is  the  largest  single  capital 
asset  of  a  country  and  is  usually  equivalent  to  20-25  per  cent  of 
national  capital  stock."  6/ 

To  meet  this  need,  several  different  kinds  of  manuals  must  be  prepared  for 
the  use  of  local  housing  managers.     The  recent  document  entitled  Basics  of 
Housing  Management  ]_/  offers  a  good  example  of  the  kind  of  practical  documentation 
that  is  urgently  required  in  this  field.    Additional  documents  which  deal  with 
other  aspects  of  housing  management  must  be  prepared.     One  manual  might  consider 
financial  matters,  including  simple  accounting  procedures,  the  handling  of  rent 
payments  and  the  monitoring  of  maintenance  expenditures.     Others  might  focus  on 
various  individual  maintenance  issues  or  on  a  range  of  social  relations  issues. 
These  might  include  suggestions  on  working  with  problem  families  and  individuals, 
the  kinds  of  social  services  to  which  residents  can  be  referred,  methods  of 
encouraging  and  working  with  resident  associations  and  needs  of  special 
populations  such  as  the  aged  and  the  handicapped.     They  might  also  suggest 
guiding  principles  regarding  relationships  among  different  housing,  government 
and  other  community  social  service  personnel  having  responsibilities  related  to 
the  residential  environment.     They  are  only  suggested  topics,  for  the  group  of 
experts  recognizes  that  wide  variation  among  nations  makes  it  impossible  to 
develop  manuals  which  can  be  adopted  by  any  single  nation  without  revision.  Such 
manuals  will,  however,  perform  a  valuable  service  by  providing  model  guiding 
principles  that  can  be  adapted  to  local  conditions. 


6/      See  Meeting  of  Group  of  Experts  on  Housing  Management  and  Tenant 
Education,  Wellington,  New  Zealand,  9  to  23  March  1963  (ST/TAO/SER.C/61) , 
para.  362  (c) . 

7/      United  Nations  publication,  Sales  No.:     E. 69. IV. 12. 
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Housing  authorities  themselves  must  be  vitally  concerned  with  the  education 
of  their  own  management  and  technical  staff.     To  provide  this  education,  it  is 
recommended  that  the  housing  agencies  themselves,  in  co-operation  with  one  another 
and  with  appropriate  local  educational  facilities,  develop  staff  training 
programmes.     Furthermore,  the  group  of  experts  recommends  that  housing  agencies 
and  authorities  should  set  their  own  staff  educational  targets  and,  in  addition, 
have  annual  social  reports  prepared  regarding  the  development  of  their  human 
resources  in  this  regard. 


D.    Training  for  social  researchers 

To  be  effective,  training  programmes,  planning  activities  and  housing 
management  must  be  based  on  accurate  information  that  is  correctly  interpreted. 
There  are  many  ways  to  obtain  this  information,  but  it  is  abundantly  clear  that 
housing  programmes  around  the  world  are  very  frequently  hampered  and  misdirected 
because  of  the  absence  of  social  science  research  and  researchers.     The  need  for 
research  and  evaluation  is  becoming  increasingly  apparent,  yet  this  need  is  not 
being  met. 

There  is  a  world-wide  shortage  of  professionally  competent  social  researchers. 
To  help  local  and  national  housing  personnel  in  the  performance  of  their  research 
responsibilities,  it  is  necessary  that  a  new  kind  of  research  guide  be  prepared  by 
the  United  Nations. 
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VIII.     HOUSING  RESEARCH 


The  multidisciplinary  development  of  scientific  research  is  a  characteristic 
of  our  epoch.     It  is  no  longer  possible  to  resolve  a  problem  without  recourse  to 
several  specialities. 

It  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  affirm  that  research  into  the  social  aspects 
of  housing,  and  perhaps  into  technical  problems  of  housing  as  veil,  is  deficient 
in  relation  to  other  fields  of  human  activity.     Furthermore,  the  tendency  of 
those  engaged  in  contemporary  housing  research  is  to  resolve  only  the  technical 
problems,  without  much  regard  for  social  implications.     These  are  considered  to 
be  problems  for  the  politicians,  or  perhaps  academic  themes  for  sociological 
journals . 

In  many  countries  there  are  very  valuable  research  institutes  for  architecture, 
building  technology,  building  materials,  building  economy  etc.,  but  this  research 
does  not  always  focus  on  human  needs  and  social  consequences.     In  those  cases  where 
institutes  have  accomplished  valuable  social  research,  they  do  not  always  convey 
their  findings  with  the  necessary  emphasis. 

The  group  of  experts  feels  that  in  the  future  much  more  attention  must  be  given 
to  an  intensive  development  of  research  activity  in  housing  at  appropriate  levels  of 
government,  with  all  the  social  aspects  included.     For  this  purpose,  special 
research  institutes  may  be  needed.    An  essential  recommendation,  therefore,  is  that 
along  with  any  national  housing  programme,  a  national  programme  of  research  in  the 
field  of  housing  and  its  social  aspects  be  established.    The  elaboration  of  such  a 
programme  must  take  into  account  the  existing  and  expected  flow  of  information. 
It  must  be  based  on  international  experience,  on  the  proposals  of  specialists  and 
special  research  institutes  but,  most  of  all,  on  the  problems  resulting  from 
investigation  of  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  people. 

Components  of  this  research  programme  can  be  distributed  to  various  existing 
research  organizations,  but  in  all  cases  the  group  of  experts  feels  that  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a  programme  co-ordinator .    His  task  would  be  to  consider  the 
possible  impact  that  a  proposal  in  one  field  might  have  on  other  fields  and  to 
initiate  the  necessary  research  concerning  the  mutual  interaction  of  the  various 
components.    The  reports  of  the  co--ordinator  must  summarize  all  the  social  and 
technological  implications  of  the  various  fields  of  activity,  suggest  methods  of 
maximization  and  indicate  the  consequences  of  proposed  new  programmes  or  systems. 

The  national  housing  research  plan  should  summarize  the  existing  data  and 
past  research  for  each  identified  problem.     It  should  indicate  the  additional 
information  that  needs  to  be  gathered,  as  well  as  the  agency  which  will  apply 
its  method  of  application  and  the  nature  of  the  expected  results. 

The  organization  of  research  bodies  or  institutes  will  differ  from  country 
to  country.     The  main  point  is  to  assure  the  close  collaboration  of  specialists, 
such  as  physical  planners,  engineers,  technologists  and  economists,  with  social 
scientists  and  in  many  cases  with  specialists  in  other  disciplines  such  as 


medicine,  ethnography,  geography  and  geology.     All  research  organizations  must 
provide  for  a  unified  analysis  of  both  the  effectiveness  and  the  social 
implications  of  their  research,  and  their  proposals  must  be  made  in  the  context 
of  existing  or  future  technical  and  financial  means. 

No  important  problem  or  goal  should  be  overlooked  in  designing  the  research, 
but  an  order  of  priority  should  be  established.    Analysis  must  extend  to  all 
social  categories  of  the  population.     For  example,  attention  should  be  given  to 
age  groups,  size  and  structure  of  families,  size  and  structure  of  households, 
cultural  level,  ethnic  categories,  occupational  groups,  income,  and  traditions. 

The  process  of  research  is  a  long  one  and  in  most  cases    actual  necessities 
are  too  pressing  to  await  the  results  of  lengthy  investigations.  Long-term 
research  must  be  organized  in  stages.     Initial  recommendations  can  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  existing  information  and  experience,  but  it  is  important  always  to  pursue 
research  on  the  basis  of  new  information,  studies  and  tests,  and  to  utilize  all 
modern  techniques. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  research  is  a  continuing  process,  that  both 
individuals  and  society  are  in  a  state  of  continuing  progress  and  change,  and 
that  the  most  difficult  problem  of  research  is  to  forecast  the  future  needs  and 
goals  of  society.     This  is  all  the  more  difficult  in  the  housing  field,  because 
the  life  of  buildings  is  long  in  comparison  with  the  short  life  of  other  consumer 
products  and  many  consumer  tastes. 

Only  with  continuing  research  activity  can  there  be  some  assurance  of 
avoiding  great  mistakes  in  forecasting  the  future.  For  this  reason,  it  is 
necessary  to  organize  research  bodies  that  have  a  permanent  character. 

Research  and  programmes  pertaining  to  the  social  aspects  of  housing  are 
developing  in  many  parts  of  the  world.     Since  much  of  this  work  has  world-wide 
significance,  it  is  important  to  develop  means  of  collecting,  organizing  and 
reporting  on  this  work. 
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Annex  I 
AGENDA 

1.  Recognition  of  social  aspects  of  housing 

(a)  General  considerations 

(b)  Social  needs  to  be  fulfilled  by  housing 

2.  Evaluation  of  social  programmes  in  housing 

(a)  Evaluation  techniques 

(b)  Operational  indicators  and  standards 

3.  Techniques  in  planning  social  programmes  in  housing 
k.      Citizen  participation  and  public  response  in  housing 

5.      Training  and  education  for  improving  social  aspects  of  housing 
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Annex  III 


AVAILABILITY  OF  INFORMATION  FOR  EVALUATING  THE  SOCIAL 
ASPECTS  OF  HOUSING  AND  FlETHODS  OF  COLLECTION 


For  an  evaluation  of  housing  from  a  social  point  of  view.,  both  statistical 
data  and  information  of  a  more  general  nature  are  required.     There  may  be 
numerous  and  sophisticated  sources  of  data  available  with  respect  to  a  particular 
situation,  or  information  may  be  difficult  to  locate  or  of  an  elementary  nature. 
Irrespective  of  the  level  of  data  collection,  community  or  neighbourhood 
organizations 3  if  they  exist,  may  be  considered  as  a  primary  factor  in  securing 
and  feeding  back  information  of  many  kinds  and  for  many  purposes.  The 
identification  of  such  bodies ,  and  the  establishment  of  clear  channels  of 
communication  between  them  and  planning  or  research  agencies  is  considered  an 
essential  phase  of  the  data-gathering  and  distribution  process. 

Emphasis  should  be  given  to  the  importance  of  employing  field  surveys, 
as  well  as  other  types  of  data-collecting  procedures,  so  that  they  also  are 
used  for  outflows  of  information  as  well  as  inflows.     Surveys,  for  example, 
may  be  used  as  a  means  of  informing  those  being  surveyed  about  proposed  activities 
connected  with  the  survey,  and  of  enlisting  their  co-operation. 

Since  research  is  expensive  and  time-consuming,  it  is  important  to  provide  a 
free  and  continuing  flow  of  results  between  researchers  and  practitioners  at  the 
international,  national  and  local  levels.     In  many  countries  researchers  and 
practitioners,  especially  those  at  the  local  level,  do  not  have  at  their  disposal 
sophisticated  methods  of  programme  implementation  and,  in  many  cases,  the 
training  to  interpret  correctly  overly  complicated  material.     Also,  information 
feed-back  from  the  local  level  to  the  researcher  is  important,  so  that  research 
programmes  can  be  directed  at  the  solution  of  those  problems    which  are  considered 
to  be  most  urgent. 

Assuming  that  suitable  indicators  for  evaluation  have  been  established  and 
that  the  researcher  or  planner  has  a  reasonably  clear  idea  of  the  data  needed  for 
their  construction  as  well  as  for  the  preparation  and  implementation  of  plans, 
a  search  for  available  information  can  be  undertaken.     Although  a  mere  accumulation 
of  large  quantities  of  data  is  undesirable,  the  frame  within  which  data  are  gathered 
should  be  sufficiently  flexible  to  permit  changes  if  they  become  necessary. 
The  data  themselves  may  suggest  changes  during  the  data-gathering  process,  or 
the  need  for  changes  in  the  framework  may  arise  as  a  result  of  external  factors. 

In  considering  the  information  required  for  a  particular  pxirpose,  it  is 
important  to  investigate  all  possible  sources  of  existing  information  so  as  to 
avoid  unnecessary  field  inquiries.     Reference  should  certainly  be  made  to  the 
national  statistical  office  since  it  co-ordinates  as  well  as  carries  out  statistical 
inquiries  and  is,  therefore,  in  a  position  to  provide  information  concerning  not 
only  its  own  inquiries  but  also  those  carried  out  by  other  national  or  local 
agencies . 
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Basic  statistical  information  concerning  housing  and  population  is  already- 
available  in  many  countries  but  a  great  deal  of  it  refers  to  years  around  i960. 
The  1970  population  and  housing  censuses  can  be  expected  to  produce  up-to-date 
information  for  an  increased  number  of  countries,  a/    Of  226  countries  or 
territories  in  the  world,  188  expressed  their  intention  to  carry  out  a  population 
census  and  ITT  to  carry  out  a  housing  census  during  the  19T0  census  decade. 
Ninety-three  population  censuses  and  fifty-one  housing  censuses  have  already  been 
carried  out.     Probably  due  to  the  widespread  use  of  computers,  data  are  apparently 
becoming  available  more  rapidly  from  this  round  of  censuses  than  in  the  past. 

In  addition  to  agencies  devoted  to  the  collection  of  statistics,  sources  should 
be  investigated  which  produce  and  record  information  as  a  part  of  their 
administrative  functions.     Agencies  which  produce  statistics  as  a  by-product  of 
their  activities  may  include:     building  permit-issuing  agencies r  private  and 
public  construction  companies;  public  works  departments-  public  or  private 
agencies  concerned  with  the  provision  of  utilities,  such  as  gas,  water,  electricity 
and  telephone,  departments  or  agencies  responsible  for  health,  education.,  welfare, 
social  security  and  employment-  transportation  companies  or  agencies,  banks 
and  other  financing  institutions-  land  registrars;  real  estate  agents;  private 
industries  and  corporations.;  and  theatres,  cinemas  and  sports  facilities. 

In  deciding  to  what  extent  existing  information  can  be  used  and  what  kinds 
of  information  need  to  be  obtained  by  carrying  out  special  inquiries,  a 
careful  study  needs  to  be  made  of  the  true  nature  of  existing  data,  that  is, 
of  the  underlying  concepts,  classifications,  time  to  which  they  refer, 
geographic  areas  for  which  they  are  available,  etc.,  in  order  to  see  what  the 
possibilities  are  for  these  data  to  be  used  in  an  integrated  context.     In  some 
cases  the  adjustments  which  need  to  be  made  to  existing  data  may  be  such  as  to 
seriously  undermine  their  usefulness.     On  the  other  hand,  the  availability  of 
resources  very  often  determines  whether  or  not  new  data  can  be  collected. 

A  review  of  existing  data  can  also  be  used  to  determine  to  what  extent 
old  data  can  be  matched  by  information  included  in  new  inquiries  to  reveal 
trends  in  certain  areas.     This  may  be  particularly  important  in  those  countries 
without  a  long  tradition  of  data  collection  and  storage,  and  in  which  it  is 
therefore  difficult  to  obtain  information  which  can  be  used  to  establish  trends 
over  a  period  of  time. 

Attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  importance  of  interdisciplinary  and  interagency 
collaboration  in  dealing  with  the  social  aspects  of  housing.     Such  a  co-ordinated 
approach  is  no  less  applicable  in  planning  and  carrying  out  field  investigations, 
A  carefully  planned  and  well  co-ordinated  sample  survey  may  represent  an  economical 


a/      For  information  likely  to  be  available  from  these  censuses,  see 
Principles  and  Recommendations  for  the  19T0  Housing  Censuses  (ST/STAT/SER.M/U5 ) 
(United  Nations  publication,     Sales  No:  E. 67. XVII. U) ,  para.  239  5  and 
Principles  and  Recommendations  for  the  1970  Population  Censuses, 

(ST/STAT/SER.M/UU)  (United  Nations  publication,     Sales  No:  67. XVII. 3),  para.  175- 
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means  of  providing  several  agencies  operating  within  a  particular  area  with 
much-needed  data.  To  attain  such  an  end,  however,  the  establishment  of  the 
geographical  base  for  the  survey  must  be  made. 

The  total  area  to  be  surveyed  may  not  necessarily  correspond  to  a  national 
or  local  government  administrative  area  or  to  a  school  district  or  to  the 
area  covered  by  a  health  administrator,  but  may  include  parts  of  such  areas 
or  perhaps  several  of  them.     Since  it  is  desirable  that  any  subsequent  formulation 
of  programmes  for  the  total  area  being  surveyed  vill  be  carried  out  in 
collaboration  with  the  administrators  of  these  areas  of  responsibility,  it  will  be 
useful  to  consider  their  boundaries  in  establishing  the  geographic  units  for  which 
data  will  be  collected,  tabulated  and  analyzed.    When  these  are  delineated  care 
should  be  taken  that  they  do  not  cut  across  the  boundaries  of  areas  of  administrative 
responsibility.     This  precaution  will  enable  tabulations  to  be  produced,  if 
necessary ^  for  the  various  areas  falling  within  the  responsibility  of  collaborating 
agencies,  thus  permitting  an  over-all  programme  to  be  examined  with  respect  to  its 
impact  on  the  various  sectors  (school  districts,  health  districts,  political 
divisions ,  etc . ) . 

If  it  becomes  necessary  to  carry  out  a  field  inquiry,  the  handbook  of 
household  surveys  b/  may  provide  useful  guidance.     This  manual  is  the  result 
of  interagency  collaboration  in  the  development  of  methods  for  carrying  out 
multisubject  household  sample  surveys  and  includes  chapters  on  demographic 
characteristics,  healthy  food  consumption  and  nutrition,  tenant  education, 
employment  and  economic  levels  of  households.     At  some  time  in  the  future,  it  is 
hoped  to  publish  a  similar  handbook  devoted  exclusively  to  various  types  of  housing 
censuses.     Reference  may  also  be  made  to  the  principles  and  recommendations  for 
population  and  housing  censuses  previously  referred  to  and  to  part  III  of  the 
handbook  of  population  and  housing  census  methods,  c/  which  discusses  methods  of 
collection  in  greater  detail. 


b/      Handbook  of  Household  Surveys .     A  Practical  Guide  for  Inquiries  on  Levels 
of  Living,  (United  Nations  publication,  Sales  Wo.:  6U . XVII. 13). 

c/      Handbook  of  Population  and  Housing  Census  Methods,    part  III.  Topics 
and  Tabulations  for  Housing  Censuses,  (United  Nations  publication,  Sales"" 
Ho. :  E. TO. XVII. 6) . 
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Annex  IV 


ESTIMATION  OF  PHYSICAL  AND  SOCIAL  SERVICES  PROGRESS 
DURING  A  PLANNING  PERIOD 


An  analysis  of  methods  of  estimating  for  housing  needs  and  of  the  factors 
which  influence  the  number  of  housing  units  required  at  any  one  time  and  during 
any  given  planning  period  is  discussed  in  detail  in  the  Statistical  Office 
of  the  United  Nations  publication,  Studies  in  Methods,  Series  F,  No. 12.  a/ 

In  this  document  the  following  formula  for  estimating  the  progress  that  will 
be  realized  in  the  planning  period  in  dwelling  construction  in  relation  to 
estimated  requirements  is  given: 

 u8(t)  "  X   X  100 

Y 

Where : 

Ug(t)     =    Numb  er  of  dwellings  or  other  acceptable  housing  units  to  be 
constructed  during  the  planning  period; 

X  =    Number  of  dwellings  or  other  acceptable  housing  units  required 

to  meet  the  housing  needs  that  have  arisen  during  the  planning 
period ; 

Y  =    Accumulated  housing  needs  at  the  beginning  of  the  planning  period. 

This  index  estimates  the  progress  expected  in  the  number  of  housing  units 
of  acceptable  type,  but  it  does  not  indicate  the  progress  or  regress  in  social 
services  in  the  planning  period. 

It  is 3  however,  known  that  when  the  number  of  housing  units  is  increased  without 
the  provision  of  the  necessary  physical  and  social  services,  the  apparent  progress 
can,  in  reality,  contribute  to  the  worsening  of  the  situation.     A  complete 
estimation  requires  not  only  an  indicator  referring  to  housing  needs  (as  housing 
units)  but  also  a  series  of  indicators  of  the  progress  planned  in  relation  to  the 
physical  and  social  services  to  be  provided  within  the  planning  period. 

A  general  index  for  evaluation  of  social  and  physical  services  can 
have  the  same  structure  as  the  index  of  housing  units  shown  above.     It  is  given 
in  the  following  formula  as  S(t)  S 

r 

I  =-  X  100 

st 


a/      Methods  of  Estimating  Housing  Needs  (ST/STAT/SER .f/12)   (United  Nations 
publication,  Sales  No.:  67- XVII. 15). 


Where : 


I 


s 


=    index  of  progress  (or  regress)  in  planned  period  of  t  years  in  the 
field  of  physical  or  social  service; 


=    Number  of  service  units  realized  in  the  same  period  and  the  same 
field  of  services; 


S 


r 


=    Number  of  service  units  required  to  meet  the  needs  that  will  arise 
(from  growths  or  movement  of  population)  during  the  planning  period 
and  in  the  same  field  of  social  needs; 


S 


t 


=    Number  of  service  units  needed  at  the  beginning  period  of  planning. 


The  actual  number  used  for  the  index  of  physical  and  social  services  in 
each  field  can  be  estimated  by  taking  into  account  a  set  of  minimum  standards, 
for  instance:     water  supply  for  each  house;  number  of  hospital  beds;  elementary 
schools;  and  class-room  space.    For  each  new  period  of  planning,  the  minimum 
standards  should  be  revised  to  ensure  positive  general  progress. 

In  relation  to  concrete  situations  in  each  field  of  physical  and  social 
services,  it  will  be  possible  to  analyse  the  required  progress  by  means  of  the 
indices  proposed.     Thereafter,  decisions  must  be  made  determining  which  services 
should  receive  allocations  of  financial  resources.     It  is  recommended  that  social 
services  be  measured  by  the  same  standards  of  progress  as  are  applied  to  the 
number  of  dwelling  constructions. 
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Annex  V 


LIST  OF  WORKING  PAPERS 


Title 

Provisional  agenda 

Social  implications  of  high  density  housing:     the  case 
of  Hong  Kong  and  other  major  South-East  Asian  cities, 
prepared  by  Robert  Edward  Mitchell,  Director,  Survey 
Data  Center,  Florida  State  University,  Tallahassee, 
Florida,  United  States  of  America 

Some  aspects  of  housing  problems,  prepared  by  Carola  Ravell, 
Executive  Director,  Fundacion  Mendoza,  and  Maritza 
Izaguirre,  Chief,  Sector  Social,  CORDIPLAN,  Caracas, 
Venezuela 

Social  indicators  relating  to  housing  and  urban  development, 
prepared  by  Padraig  Oh  Uiggin,  Managing  Director,  National 
Institute  for  Physical  Planning  and  Construction  Research, 
Dublin,  Ireland 

Social  aspects  of  housing  and  urban  development  and  social 
policy,  prepared  by  Janet  Scheff  Reiner,  Professor, 
University  of  Puerto  Rico,  Rio  Piedras,  Puerto  Rico 

A  note  on  English  housing  problems  with  special  reference 
to  new  towns,  prepared  by  B.G.H.  Brooke  Taylor,  Social 
Relations  Officer,  Telford  Development  Corporation, 
Madeley,  Telford,  Shropshire,  England 

Some  aspects  on  the  relationship  between  social  and  physical 
environment,  prepared  by  Car in  Boalt,  Professor, 
Department  of  Building  Function  Analysis,  Lund  University, 
Lund,  Sweden 

Social  aspects  of  planning  in  housing  and  urban  development 
with  particular  reference  to  the  urban  areas  of  Zambia, 
prepared  by  Julius  B.  Sakala,  Chief  Executive  Officer, 
Ndola  City  Council,  Ndola,  Zambia 

Social  programme  for  housing  in  Japan,  prepared  by 

Ikumi  Hoshino,  Urban  Sociologist,  japan  Centre  for  Area 
Development  Research,  Kamakura-shi ,  Kanagawa-ken ,  Japan 
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Title 


The  use  of  physical  and  spatial  standards  for  improving 
social  housing  conditions,  prepared  by  Juliusz  Gorynski , 
Professor,  Warsaw,  Poland 

Public  response  and  participation  in  socially  oriented  housing 
increasing  the  role  of  the  public  in  the  planning  and 
implementation  of  their  housing,  prepared  by  Stratman  Cooke, 
Subtransmission  Planning  Engineer,  Toledo  Edison  Company, 
Toledo,  Ohio,  United  States  of  America,  and  Lois  Dean, 
Planning  Consultant,  Washington,  D.C.,  United  States  of 
America 

The  detailed  outline  for  the  study  of  a  system  of  social 

indicators  for  housing,  prepared  by  Vartan-Haygazn  Ozinian, 
Professor  of  Socio-Economic  Indicators  for  Planning, 
University  of  Paris,  Paris,  France 

Identification  and  classification  of  social  aspects  of 

housing  and  urban  development,  prepared  by  Surya  Kant  Misra, 
Guest  Research  Fellow,  and  Sven  Thiberg,  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Building  Function  Analysis,  Royal  Institute 
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Annex  VI 

SUMMARIES  OF  WORKING  PAPERS 

A.     Social  implication  of  high  density  housing  -  The  case  of 
Hong  Kong  and  other  ma.jor  South-East  Asian  cities 

Robert  Edward  Mitchell* 


The  existing  literature  on  the  assumed  negative  personal  and  social  effects 
arising  from  high  densities  and  congestion  is  ambiguous  in  its  conclusions  and  policy 
implications.     Scattered  studies  based  on  small  samples  suggest  that  "activity 
overcrowding"  may  contribute  to  serious  emotional  strain.     On  the  other  hand,  public 
health  research  on  host-parasite  relationships,  as  well  as  standard  ecological 
studies,  suggest  that  densities  and  congestion  do  not  represent  serious  stresses  or 
noxious  influences. 

Prior  researchers  have  not  adequately  specified  the  stimuli  within  high 
density  situations  that  are  said  to  represent  stress;  they  have  not  studied  a  wide 
enough  range  of  density  conditions;  they  fail  to  statistically  control  for  other 
stresses,  such  as  poverty,  that  are  associated  with  high  density;  and  they  have  not 
given  adequate  attention  to  measuring  the  features  of  personal,  family,  and 
neighborhood  that  are  assumed  to  be  sensitive  to  high  density  living. 

Present  research  considers  these  various  methodological  and  conceptual  issues 
in  a  series  of  large-scale  sample  surveys  conducted  in  Hong  Kong  and  supported  by 
confirming  evidence  from  equivalent  surveys  conducted  in  Bangkok,  urban  Malaysia, 
Singapore  and  Taipei. 

The  major  results  from  this  research  indicate: 

(a)  Attitudes  towards  housing,  especially , the  amount  of  space  that  one  has, 
and  attitudes  towards  a  lack  of  privacy  respond  to  densities  within  dwelling  units; 

(b)  High  densities  only  affect  the  poorest  members  of  the  community  with 
regard  to  two  superficial  measures  of  strain  -  worry  and  unhappiness; 

(c)  Densities  do  not  affect  deeper  and  more  basic  levels  of  emotional  strain 
and  hostility;  nor  do  densities  appear  to  seriously  impair  behavior  in  family  and 
work  roles ; 

(d)  The  social  features  of  housing,  in  contrast  to  the  physical  features, 
affect  these  various  emotional  strains.     This  is  especially  evident  with  regard  to 
the  doubling -up  of  unrelated  families  in  the  higher  floors  of  multi-storey  buildings; 


*  Director,  Survey  Data  Centre,  Florida  State  University,  Tallahassee,  Florida, 
United  States  of  America 
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(e)  Parent-child  relationships,  but  not  husband-wife  relationships,  are 
affected  by  high  densities; 

(f )  High  densities  discourage  interaction  and  friendship  relationships  in  the 
home   on  the  part  of  neighbours  and  friends. 

These  findings  suggest  that : 

(a)  The  organization  of  space  outside  the  dwelling  unit  (the  total  residential 
environment)  is  the  key  issue  of  concern  to  planners; 

(b)  Housing  investment  cannot  be  easily  justified  by  referring  to  the 
contributions  it  makes  to  "human  development"; 

(c)  Maximum  housing  standards  may  be  as  important  as  minimum  standards; 

(d)  Much  more  research  on  high  densities  and  congestion  is  needed,  especially 
with  regard  to  the  impact  these  housing  conditions  have  on  high  risk  health 
populations,  including  the  handicapped  and  people  with  cardiac  problems  and 
particular  kinds  of  emotional  difficulties. 


B.     Some  aspects  of  housing  problems 
Carola  Ravell*  and  Maritza  Izaguirre** 


An  examination  of  urban  housing  requires  that  the  question  be  considered  in 
social  and  economic  terms,  and  the  effectiveness  of  any  housing  policy  will  depend 
on  the  extent  to  which  it  is  integrated  with  other  programmes  designed  to  increase 
income  levels  among  emerging  groups  and  prepare  them  to  accept  modernization.  Most 
efforts  by  urbanists,  population  and  housing  experts,  and  social  scientists  have 
failed  because  they  have  dealt  with  only  one  phase  of  the  problem. 

In  most  underdeveloped  countries,  the  housing  problem  is  a  product  of 
insufficient  economic  and  social  development.     In  rural  areas,  it  is  characterized 
by  archaic  land-tenure  structures,  low  productivity,  increased  displacement  of 
manpower  due  to  technological  advances,  etc.     In  the  towns,  it  is  characterized  by 
the  technical  and  financial  inability  of  the  tertiary  and  secondary  sectors  to 
absorb  the  displaced  labour  force  and  by  individual  and  group  maladjustment,  arising 
from  new  urban  social  forces,  which  result  in  psycho-social  problems  and  acts  of 
political  violence.     This  complex  of  factors  cannot  be  dealt  with  if  they  are 
regarded  merely  as  manifestations  of  marginality  in  housing;  they  must  be  viewed  as 
"a  general  expression  of  the  living  standards  attained  by  those  sectors  which 
remained  outside  economic  and  social  development  . . . " 

Housing  may  be  regarded  as  a  "salable  commodity",  subject  to  the  laws  of 
supply  and  demand,  where  the  former  is  scarce  and  inelastic  in  comparison  with  an 


*  Executive  Director,  Fundacion  Mendoza,  Caracas  Venezuela. 
**  Chief,  Sector  Social,  CORDIPLAN,  Caracas,  Venezuela. 
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elastic  and  constantly  growing  demand.    Although  establishment  of  lower  interest 
rates,  granting  of  certain  credit  facilities,  etc.  would  seem  to  aid  in  solving 
the  problem,  these  arrangements  are  actually  aimed  at  social  classes  which  already 
have  some  degree  of  purchasing  power  and  are  incapable  of  satisfying  the  growing 
demand  of  emerging  groups.     Owing  to  socio-cultural  factors,  housing  does  not  have 
the  same  priority  in  the  scale  of  values  of  suppliers  as  in  that  of  those  in  need 
of  it.    Moreover,  analyses  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  no  satisfactory  technical 
or  economic  solution  exists  for  groups  with  incomes  under  $US800  a  year,  and 
supplementary  economic  aid  is  essential. 

The  solution  of  the  housing  problem  must  be  sought  on  the  national,  regional 
and  local  levels,  with  co-ordination  among  all  three,  and  requires  the  development 
of  different  strategies  to  be  applied  to  each  of  the  income  groups  being  served. 
Unfortunately,  as  regards  the  income  groups  actually  served,  there  is  a  tendency 
to  shift  the  benefits.    As  the  housing  supply  is  increased  for  people  with  incomes 
above  $US500,  a  month,  the  demand  of  the  large  low-income  sector  is  unsatisfied, 
while  housing  units  for  higher  income  groups  remain  unoccupied. 

The  ''potential  demand"  of  the  housing  market  denotes  the  large  sector  of  the 
population  in  developing  countries  which  needs  and  wants  housing  but  lacks  the 
purchasing  power  to  obtain  it.     Characteristics  common  to  the  group  are  large  number, 
low  income,  attitudes  and  values  which  do  not  accord  a  high  priority  to  housing, 
lack  of  organized  techniques  or  machinery  to  obtain  their  goals,  peripheral 
situation  in  relation  to  the  integrated  urban  centre,  etc. 

Probably  only  6  per  cent  of  the  population  in  a  developing  country  can  satisfy 
its  housing  needs  without  public  assistance.    Almost  half  the  population  of  these 
countries  earns  less  than  $US100,  putting  them  in  the  "potential  demand"  group. 
Since  the  cost  of  building  housing  continues  to  increase  and  most  cost  reductions, 
due  to  improved  technology,  benefit  the  strata  of  incomes  exceeding  $US300  a  month, 
the  gap  between  ''potential  demand"  and  traditional  supply  is  widened  further. 
Consequently  the  key  feature  of  any  national  housing  policy  should  endeavor  to  meet 
this  "potential  demand",  thereby  satisfying  the  needs  of  the  economically  weaker 
groups . 


Social  indicators  relating  to  housing 
and  urban  development 

Paidraig  Oh  Uiginn* 


The  concept  of  social  indicators  derives  essentially  from  the  prior  and 
well-established  use  of  the  quantitative  measurement  of  economic  factors,  including 
indices  relating  to  national  income,  price  levels,  unemployment,  etc.     These  may, 
however,  conceal  information  about  the  quality  of  life,  for  example  health, 
education,  housing,  social  mobility  and  integration,  etc. 


*  Managing  Director,  National  Institute  for  Physical  Planning  and 
Construction  Research,  Dublin,  Ireland. 
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As  Governments  have  become  more  concerned  with  achieving  social  as  well  as 
economic  development  objectives,  the  need  for  methods  -  generally  termed  "social 
indicators"  -  to  measure  and  define  objectives  and  rates  of  progress  have  become 
evident.     Problems  in  establishing  satisfactory  indicators  result  from  the  shortage 
of  adequate  social  statistics  in  most  countries,  including  the  more  developed  ones. 
Even  when  statistics  are  available,  they  are  often  poorly  defined,  unco-ordinated 
and  scattered.     Additional  difficulties  in  assessing  any  given  situation  arise 
(a)  during  the  selection  of  a  social  indicator  and  the  standards  that  may  be 
implicit  in  it  (for  instance,  what  constitutes  excessive  overcrowding),  (b)  because 
of  the  existence  of  several  mutually  exclusive  indicators,  and  (c)  in  establishing 
the  causality  which  exists  in  social  indicators. 

In  the  present  state  of  development  of  social  indicators,  it  is  desirable  to 
concentrate  on  sectoral  measurements.     Since  it  is  not  yet  possible  to  develop  an 
over-all  coherent  system  of  social  planning,  with  satisfactory  methods  of  measuring 
composite  and  complex  relationships  between  the  various  sectors,  it  is  suggested 
that  the  development  of  social  indicators  for  housing  and  urban  development  be 
approached  on  the  lines  of  identifying  the  following: 

1.  Aspects  for  which  statistical  data  are  usually  available:     (a)  population 
living  (i)  in  various  qualities  of  dwellings,  (ii)  with  access  to  piped  Abater, 
(iii)  with  access  to  toilets,  (iv)  in  overcrowded  conditions,   (v)  in  dwellings  with 
electricity,  and  (vi)  in  urban  areas  of  defined  size:  also  (b)  annual  output  of 
dwellings*   (c)  expenditure  on  construction*   (d)  expenditure  on  communal  services; 
and  (e)  public  financing  of  housing  and  urban  development. 

2.  Aspects  for  which  statistics  may  become  available,  such  as:     (a)  age  of 
dwelling  stock:   (b)  share  of  household  expenditure  on  rent'    (c)  population  living  in 
squatter  or  improvised  settlements,   (d)  urban  areas  lacking  adequate  communal 
facilities;   (e)  size  of  dwellings;  (f)  environmental  pollution-   (g)  cost  of  minimum 
adequate  dwelling;  and  (h)  income  of  occupants. 

3.  Indicators  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  establish  in  the  long  run,  such 
as:     (a)  density  of  neighbourhoods;   (b)  recreational  facilities  and  services; 

(c)  rent /income  relationships:   (d)  journey  to  work;   (e)  transport  services: 
(f)  social  organization;   (g)  minority  groups;   (h)  educational  facilities;  and 
(i)  housing  and  urban  development  programmes. 


D.     Social  aspects  of  housing  and  urban  development 

and  social  policy 

Janet  Scheff  Reiner* 


The  purpose  of  this  report  has  been  to  make  planning  more  effective  by 
integrating  social  aspects  of  development  more  explicitly  at  all  stages  of  the 
planning  process,  and  thus  to  enable  policy-makers  to  make  a  more  rational  choice, 
based  on  fuller  knowledge  of  the  implications  of  alternative  courses  of  action. 


*  Professor,  University  of  Puerto  Rico,  Rio  Piedras,  Puerto  Rico. 
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The  report  has  attempted  to  develop  a  conceptual  framework  which  will  allow 
planners  and  decision-makers  to  take  proper  account  of  the  social  aspects  of 
housing  and  urban  development.     The  importance  of  relating  the  social  aspects  to  the 
economic  and  physical  aspects  is  noted,  but  the  conceptual  framework  emphasizes 
social  aspects.    Use  of  the  concepts  and  procedures  discussed  will  help  planners  to 
find  ways  to  reduce  social  problems  and  provide  new  opportunities  for  individuals' 
growth  and  satisfaction.     The  social  policy-planning-programming  approach  developed 
here  is  intended  to  be  used  in  a  continual  process  of  guiding  a  country's  social 
development . 

The  need  to  integrate  social  aspects  into  policy-making,  planning  and 
programming  is  indicated  by  problems  in  the  housing  and  urban  development  activities 
of  many  countries.     One  important  consideration  in  setting  social  policy  for  housing 
and  urban  development  is  to  decide  to  what  extent  it  is  a  goal  in  its  own  right  or  a 
means  for  reaching  other  goals.    An  issue  of  crucial  political  importance  in  most 
countries  is  the  distribution  of  housing  subsidies  among  different  social  groups, 
particularly  among  people  of  different  income  levels. 

Although  housing  serves  many  other  needs  besides  physical  shelter,  its  planning 
has  typically  been  based  on  physical  design  standards.     But  examination  of  housing 
programmes  for  low-income  people  has  demonstrated  that  physically  adequate  housing 
projects  may  still  be  destructive  to  a  person's  self-esteem.     Similarly,  urban 
development  provides  greater  opportunity  for  education,  social  contact  and 
productivity,  in  addition  to  simply  increasing  the  total  number  of  jobs.     But  it 
also  generates  a  whole  host  of  problems  that  require  increased  expenditures  in 
housing,  sanitary  facilities,  transportation  and  even  administration. 

Social  aspects  were  first  considered,  in  development  planning,  as  "problems"  a/ 
to  be  eliminated,  reduced  or  at  least  discouraged.     More  recently  they  have  been 
considered  in  terms  of  arbitrary  standards  of  "needs"  for  various  services.  These 
two  approaches  provided  no  way  to  decide  how  to  allocate  a  country's  limited 
resources  among  the  many  problems  or  needs.     Furthermore,  they  neglected  the  fact 
that  different  problems  or  needs  often  are  interdependent. 

The  traditional  approach  to  programme  planning  and  resource  allocation  has  been 
intrasectoral .     That  is,  programmes  to  achieve  housing  goals  are  planned  by 
agencies  concerned  only  with  housing:  programmes  to  achieve  health  goals  are 
planned  only  by  agencies  concerned  solely  with  health;  and  so  on.     Instead,  the 
goals  of  Social  policy,  and  programmes  and  projects  planned  to  attain  these  goals, 
should  be  considered  comprehensiveiy .     In  the  provision  of  facilities  for  health, 
education  and  housing;  planners  should  take  into  account  the  extent  to  which  other 
goals  of  the  society  may  be  served  by  these  facilities.     For  example,  better  health 
may  increase  labour  productivity,  and  therefore  income.    Also,  the  social  goals  may 
be  served  indirectly  by  programmes  not  run  by  the  social  service  agencies;  the  goal 
of  better  health  may  be  served  indirectly  by  better  housing,  as  well  as  directly  by 
medical  clinics.     Some  of  the  indirect  effects  are  likely  to  be  negative.  For 
example,  economic  development  usually  stimulates  urbanization,  which  typically  leads 
to  higher  housing  rents;  the  higher  rents  reduce  the  quality  or  quantity  of  housing 
available  to  low-income  families,  perhaps  causing  so  much  overcrowding  that  physical 
and  mental  health  decline. 


a/      As  perceived  by  professional  workers  and  Government  officials. 
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It  is  the  thesis  of  this  report  that  a  combined  sectoral  and  societal  approach 
to  planning  and  programming  can  and  should  be  used  to  account  for  these  indirect 
effects  (of  programmes  in  one  sector ,  on  goals  in  another  sector).     The  extent  of 
conflict  between  different  social  goals  must  also  be  made  clear. 

Broadly  defined,  planning  is  a  method  of  decision  making  which  proposes  or 
identifies  goals  or  ends,  discriminates  among  these  in  various  ways  and  determines 
the  means  or  programmes  which  achieve  -  or  are  thought  to  achieve  -  these  ends.  In 
most  planning  agencies  that  have  some  degree  of  permanence  in  the  governmental 
structure,  there  are  two  types  of  planning  activities.     One  is  operational  planning, 
which  is  action-oriented;  it  deals  with  relatively  short-term  problems  in  a 
pragmatic  way.     The  other  is  advanced  planning,  which  takes  a  long-term  perspective; 
it  is  usually  conceptual  in  emphasis ,  employing  the  more  sophisticated  planning 
tools  in  the  analysis  of  socio-economic  phenomena. 

Operational  planning  is  sectoral  in  emphasis.  It  has  the  responsibility  for 
planning  and  programming  specific  projects  and  for  evaluating  the  extent  to  which 
specific  goals  are  attained.     Operational  planning  consists  of: 

(a)  Identifying  the  goals  of  the  various  groups  in  the  population: 

(b)  Identifying  the  problems  which  currently  prevent  achievement  of  the  goals; 

(c)  Formulating  various  programmes  and  projects  which  can  cope  with  the 
problems ; 

(d)  Evaluating  the  programmes  and  projects  according  to  their  effectiveness 
( Lhe  evaluation  relies  heavily  on  the  stock  of  knowledge  available  from  advanced 
planning ) • 

(e)  Choosing  the  programmes  and  projects  which  make  the  greatest  contribution 
to  achieving  the  various  goals,  subject  to  the  over-all  budgetary  limitation. 

The  most  accurate  method  for  obtaining  information  on  the  people's  current 
condition  and  their  goals  is  the  field  survey.     Other  methods  are  the  recording  of 
requests  for  service,  as  they  are  received  from  the  people  and  the  inference  of 
relative  needs  based  on  existing  knowledge  of  people's  preferences  in  other  parts  of 
the  country  or  even  in  other  countries. 

Once  the  needs  of  each  group  have  been  identified,  there  may  be  too  many  to 
meet  them  all,  in  the  presence  of  limited  resources.     In  this  case  competing  needs 
are  politically  mediated.     This  is  an  inevitable  element  of  the  decision  process. 

Advanced  planning  is  applied  social  science.     The  information  which  it  should 
generate  is  "casual  coefficients"  (or  mathematical  functions)  which  show  how  much 
effect  a  particular  project  will  have  on  various  problems  and  to  what  extent  various 
goals  are  likely  to  be  achieved.     The  main  object  of  the  advanced  planning  is  to 
specify  and  quantify  the  cause-and-ef f ect  relationships  between  variables  in  the 
social  system,  particularly  between  variables  in  different  sectors  of  the  system 
(e.g.,  housing  and  education). 

In  the  provision  of  public  services,  the  specification  of  programme  objectives 
typically  suffers  from  two  kinds  of  inadequacy.     First,  the  objectives  often  are 
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defined  in  terms  so  broad  and  vague  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell  how  well 
the  programme  is  performing.    Without  operational  definitions  for  measuring  the 
achievement  of  the  objectives,  they  tend  to  become  irrelevant  to  the  real  activities 
of  a  government  agency.     Second,  the  objectives  may  be  defined  in  terms  of  inputs 
to  the  programme  rather  than  in  terms  of  its  outputs,  because  it  is  often  difficult 
to  specify  and  measure  the  output  of  public  services.     The  inputs  typically  are 
described  in  terms  of  performance  measures  or  standards.     Performance  measures  are 
defined  in  terms  of  some  sort  of  activity,  e.g.  the  number  of  case  files  processed 
by  a  social  worker.     Standards  may  be  technical,  such  as  a  strength  standard  for 
building  materials ,  or  general  system  standards  defined  simply  in  terms  of  the 
quantity  of  inputs,  such  as  the  number  of  fire  trucks  in  a  city.     Standards  play 
an  important  role  in  the  design  of  urban  systems;  they  set  constraints  on  the 
solution  of  the  design  problem.    But  there  are  few  absolute  minimum  requirements 
for  human  beings,  other  than  air,  water,  and  nutrition.    The  standards  chosen  are 
merely  the  prescriptive  norms  of  the  planners  or  the  general  culture. 

The  process  of  social  planning  requires  systematic  data  on  goals,  social 
processes  and  programmes.    At  present,  there  is  no  nation  that  collects  such  data 
on  any  of  the  categories,  either  over  periods  of  time  or  across  regions  within 
the  nation.     Until  such  data  are  routinely  collected  and  social  indicator  accounts 
have  been  constructed,  planning  agencies  must  resort  to  available  secondary  data 
and  piecemeal  sample  survey  data.     Data  on  programmes  should  include  measures  of 
capacity,  costs,  frequency  of  use  and  type  of  user  (social  group,  occupation,  age, 
income,  location,  etc.). 

Data  on  social  processes  are  much  more  difficult  to  obtain.     Usually  they  can 
be  measured  only  be  proxy,  e.g.  the  frequency  of  mental  illness  as  an  indicator 
of  alienation  or  anomie. 

Client  analysis,  delivery  systems  analysis,  and  age-cohort  analysis  are 
techniques  which  can  help  to  evaluate  programmes.     Client  analysis  seeks  mainly 
to  determine  how  many  people  are  supposed  to  be  served  (the  client  population), 
according  to  the  law  establishing  the  programme,  and  what  people  are  actually 
being  served  (the  clients).     It  tries  to  determine  why  the  programme's  administration 
rejects  some  of  the  client  population  and  why  some  of  the  client  population  reject 
the  programme's  services.     Comparison  of  the  characteristics  of  the  clients  with 
those  of  the  client  population  may  show  that  particular  subgroups  of  the  client 
population  are  grossly  underrepresented  among  the  clients.     Interviews  with  members 
of  these  subgroups  often  will  turn  up  the  reasons  why  few  of  them  are  clients. 
Client  analysis  can  also  be  used  as  a  continuing  indicator  of  the  condition  of  the 
society. 

Delivery  systems  analysis  focuses  upon  goals  and  upon  the  social  groups  who 
desire  the  goals,  whether  or  not  the  groups  are  part  of  the  client  population  of 
the  relevant  programmes.     The  objective  of  delivery  systems  analysis  is  to  identify 
activities  that  potentially  can  achieve  specific  goals  for  specific  groups  and  to 
determine  the  effectiveness  of  resources  allocated  to  those  activities  in  actually 
achieving  the  goals  for  those  groups. 

Age-cohort  analysis  identifies  the  needs  of  the  population,  oy  age-group,  in 
order  to  design  programmes  accordingly.     It  includes  the  identification  and  analysis 
of  the  main  areas  of  human  development  and  of  the  stages  in  each  area,  and  the 
establishment  of  objectives  for  each  area. 
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Another  technique  for  evaluating-  programmes  is  to  make  special  studies,  such 
as  a  study  of  people  who  move,  to  observe  the  behaviour  changes  that  take  place 
after  the  move  and  to  determine  whether  these  changes  were  caused  by  predispositions 
(goals  which  existed  before  the  move)  or  by  the  physical  or  social  characteristics 
of  their  new  community.     The  planner's  main  area  of  effective  action  is  probably 
with  those  aspects  of  life  which  are  not  much  affected  by  predispositions  and  in 
which  people  are  willing  to  expose  themselves  to  unintended  changes. 

Surveys  can  be  used  to  increase  the  people's  sense  of  participation  in 
development  programmes  as  well  as  to  gather  data.     The  public's  contribution  to 
planning  is  in  establishing  the  basic  goals,  as  indicated  by  surveys ,  and  not  in 
choosing  specific  programmes.    The  results  of  preference  polls  need  not  be  taken 
as  mandates.     Rather,  the  job  of  the  planners  and  decision-makers  is  to  carry  out 
the  desires  of  the  people  when  this  is  feasible;  to  educate  the  public  when  their 
desires  conflict  with  the  limits  set  by  the  state  of  technology;  and  to  increase 
the  exchange  of  information  between  the  public,  the  government  officials  and  the 
technicians.     The  problem  of  obtaining  accurate  survey  data  can  be  dealt  with  by 
training  local  residents  to  interview  their  neighbours. 

Community  development  is  a  widely  used  means  of  trying  to  increase  people's 
participation  in  development.     Although  they  vary  greatly  in  their  specific  goals 
and  methods,  most  community  development  activities  have  been  based  on  similar 
assumptions  about  rural  communities  and  about  the  most  effective  ways  of  changing 
them.     But  most  of  the  concepts  associated  with  community  development  were 
formulated  when  systematic  knowledge  about  rural  societies  in  developing  countries 
was  not  available.     Some  of  the  concepts  were  based  on  assumptions  that  are  still 
open  to  question  and  require  further  study. 

E.     A  note  on  English  housing  problems  with  special  reference  to  new  towns 

B.G.H.  Brooke  Taylor* 

This  paper  attempts  to  summarize  the  English  housing  scene  to  provide  a 
background  for  discussing  the  contribution  of  the  new  town,  as  an  example  of 
possible  approaches  to  social  planning  and  as  an  indication  of  some  of  the  current 
trends  in  English  housing. 

After  the  Second  World  War,  there  was  renewed  concern  to  improve  social 
conditions  and  efforts  focused  on  (a)  the  problems  of  the  great  towns  or  groups  of 
towns,  known  as  conurbations,  and  (b)  improving  the  standard  and  quality  of  housing, 
a  great  deal  of  which  was  substandard  and  located  in  regions  of  declining  economic 
strength.     Moreover,  owing  to  a  combination  of  bomb  damage,  affecting  3-5  million 
units,  a  failure  to  construct  new  housing  during  the  war,  and  a  population  increase 
of  one  million,  an  enormous  housing  shortage  existed. 

Since  19^5 3  the  English  housing  scene  has  been  dominated  by  publicly-sponsored 
authority  construction  of  rental  housing  and  privately-sponsored  construction  of 
housing  for  purchase ,  at  the  expense  of  private  rental  housing.     Since  i960,  there 
has  been  an  increase  in  the  production  of  housing  for  purchase  by  the  private 
sector,  a  trend  reinforced  by  policies  designed  to  limit  the  construction  of  rental 
housing  by  the  private  sector.     As  new  buildings  caught  up  with  the  shortage  of  the 
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immediate  post-war  period,  local  authorities  have  begun  to  concentrate  on  continuing 
and  expanding  the  slum  clearance  programme  begun  during  the  inter-war  period. 
Nevertheless,  in  i960,  a  survey  indicated  that  between  a  quarter  and  a  third  of 
the  national  stock  of  dwelling  units  was  either  unfit  or  shortly  in  need  of 
renewal.     Consequently,  government  policy  has  increasingly  emphasized  grant-aided 
improvement  of  units,  either  by  individuals  or  local  authorities.  Public 
assistance  to  housing  also  includes  direct  subsidies  to  local  housing  authorities 
for  building  of  rental  housing  and  indirect  subsidies,  such  as  tax  relief  on 
mortgage  payments,  or  social  security  payments. 

Presently,  England's  housing  problem  centers  on: 

(a)  the  reduction  of  obsolete  housing,  mainly  urban; 

(b)  the  reorganization  of  conurbations  so  that  existing  capital  assets  are 
not  wasted; 

(c)  the  avoidance  of  too  great  interregional  migration. 

The  solution  must  be  closely  linked  with  employment,  transportation  and  land 
use.     Although  the  U.K.  possesses  a  wide  range  of  tools  for  dealing  with  the 
problem,  difficulties  have  arisen  because: 

(a)  Britain's  general  economic  problems  have  resulted  in  the  use  of  housing 
as  an  economic  regulator; 

(b)  the  high  internal  interest  rate  affects  development  schemes; 

(c)  the  split  between  public  and  private  housing  tends  to  polarize  housing 
development,  resulting  in  class  segregation. 

The  new  towns  constructed  in  Britain  since  the  war  have  tried  both  to  offer 
a  solution  to  housing  problems  and  to  provide  a  more  satisfactory  total 
development  within  a  predominantly  private  enterprise  economy.     The  emphasis  has 
not  been  on  speed  of  production,  but  on  the  co-ordinated  development  of  housing, 
employment  and  transportation  with  the  provision  of  supporting  educational, 
health  and  social  facilities.     This  goal  has,  however,  only  been  realized  unevenly. 

The  development  of  a  new  town  is  usually  projected  over  a  fifteen  to  twenty 
year  period,  and  the  pattern  of  building  must  relate  to  the  structure  of  moving 
households  based  on  assumptions  concerning  demographic  and  economic  factors,  etc. 
and  future  long-term  needs.     Once  the  structure  has  been  determined,  it  can  be 
set  out  spatially  in  relation  to  the  needs  of  the  potential  occupants.     The  degree 
of  control  over  the  type  and  size  of  the  housing  provided  depends  on  whether  it 
is  built  by  the  public  or  private  sector,  and  as  the  emphasis  on  private 
construction  increases,  control  will  be  more  difficult  to  apply. 
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F.     Some  aspects  on  the  relationship  between  social  and  physical  environment 


Carin  Boalt* 


In  the  interplay  between  individuals  and  groups  with  the  physical  environment , 
particularly  that  part  of  the  environment  which  relates  to  the  home  and  its 
appendages,  three  classes  of  activities  may  be  identified:     physical,  socio-cultural , 
and  behaviour  and  action  activities. 

The  aim  of  social  and  physical  planning  is  to  construct  an  environment  that 
minimizes  the  negative  side  effects  arising  from  the  interaction  of  the  physical 
and  social  environment.     Negative  side  effects  are  exacerbated  by  two  factors. 
One  is  related  to  the  rapid  rate  at  which  change,  particularly  environmental  change, 
is  presently  taking  place.     In  earlier  times,  such  change  occurred  at  a  slower  rate 
and  the  side-effects  were  less  dramatic.     Today,  however,  industrialization  and 
urbanization  have  given  rise  to  serious  problems  of  a  hygienic  and  social  nature. 
The  other  factor  is  related  to  the  problem  of  processing  of  the  rapidly  growing 
amount  of  empirical  data  required  for  making  decisions  to  change  the  environment. 

The  following  needs  are  specified  as  having  social  relevance:  security, 
contact,  self-realization,  contributory  influence  and  freedom  of  choice.  These 
needs  overlap,  in  part,  ana  may  not  always  be  greatly  influenced  by  physical 
surroundings.     In  this  respect,  physical  planning  can  only  aid  in  avoiding  the 
creation  of  barriers  against  the  fulfillment  of  these  needs.     Security  must  include 
freedom  from  damage  of  a  physiological,  psychological  and  social  nature.     In  part, 
the  dwelling  provides  protection  against  such  damage.    The  requirements  of  security 
vary  according  to  age,  physical  and  mental  health,  and  other  factors.  Personal 
contact  with  other  human  beings  at  varying  levels  of  intimacy  is  an  important 
aspect  of  life.    The  physical  environment  plays  a  great  part  in  developing  the 
personality  (self-realization)  of  an  individual  by  allowing  a  person  to  participate 
in  various  kinds  of  activities,  including  recreation,  education  and  work.  Physical 
planners  must  consider  such  factors  as  areas,  layout,  equipment,  distance,  location 
and  type  of  building  development,  when  attempting  to  create  opportunities  for 
personal  contact.     The  possibility  of  influencing  the  design  of  the  physical 
environment  and  of  making  choices  and  decisions  (contributory  influence)  is  a  matter 
of  importance.     This  applies  to  great  policy  decisions  at  the  national  level,  to 
local  decisions  at  the  municipal  (area  of  residence)  level,  and  even  to  decisions 
relating  to  the  design  of  the  dwelling  itself. 

The  needs  outlined  above  may  conflict  with  each  other.     Strong  emphasis  on 
social  contact  may  limit  private  choice.     The  planner  must  always  strive  to  define 
multi-dimensional  goals. 

On  both  the  international  and  national  levels,  it  has  been  necessary  to 
concentrate  efforts  to  meet  basic  requirements.     The  shortage  of  housing  has  been 
so  great  that  efforts  have  been  directed  principally  toward  creating  minimal 
facilities  for  large  masses.     As  a  consequence,  the  development  of  flexible 
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standards,  which  permit  different  planning  approaches  and  various  technical 
solutions,  is  being  neglected. 

So  far,  the  research  carried  out  on  the  social  aspects  of  housing  has  been  of 
a  very  elementary  nature.     Most  of  the  research  is  based  on  isolated  empirical 
studies,  quite  unrelated  to  the  evolution  of  theory.     New  research  tools  are 
needed  to  make  it  possible  to  examine  human  activities  with  reference  to  physical 
environment.     To  do  this  properly,  two  things  must  happen:     first,  models  which 
bring  the  environment  into  the  picture  must  be  constructed,-  second,  new  methods 
must  be  examined  to  allow  the  handling  of  environmental  data  in  connexion  with 
data  on  human  activities.     Interdisciplinary  efforts  must  be  better  organized,  and 
changes  must  be  made  in  teaching  policy  particularly  at  the  university  level. 

G.     Social  aspects  of  planning  in  housing  and  urban  development 
with  particular  reference  to  the  urban  areas  of  Zambia 

Julius  B.  Sakala* 


The  complex  problems  posed  by  the  rapid  growth  of  urban  centres  throughout 
developing  countries  are  clearly  becoming  an  increasing  concern  to  the  Governments 
of  these  countries.     The  problems  of  rapid  population  growth  in  a  situation  of 
scarce  managerial  resources,  i.e.  inadequate  and  poorly  trained  staff,  is  a 
constant  source  of  worry  to  the  administrator.     The  developing  countries  are  faced 
with  a  whole  range  of  environmental  problems  among  which,  surely,  the  most 
important  must  be  housing  in  its  widest  sense. 

Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  fact  that  the  breakdown  of  traditional  life  which 
follows  the  establishment  of  new  settlements  should  be  carefully  examined.     Also  of 
note  is  the  fact  that,  in  designing  houses  and  neighbourhood  units,  cost  alone 
should  not  be  the  criterion  to  be  taken  into  account  by  the  planner.     The  need  for 
residents'  participation  is  stressed,  because    many  well-conceived  ideas  and  plans 
have  failed  for  the  simple  reason  that,  rather  than  consult  the  people,  the  planners 
adopt  what  they  consider  good  for  the  "welfare"  of  the  people.    The  site  and 
service  schemes  in  Ndola  are  illustrations  of  what  can  be  achieved  when  participants 
are  involved  in  the  planning  of  their  own  neighbourhood. 

There  is  a  need  to  train  the  personnel  who  run  and  man  the  various  social 
services  which  go  with  human  settlements.     It  is  pointed  out  that  it  is  very 
important  that  staff  are  properly  trained  to  be  of  service  to  the  people  they  are 
in  fact  serving.     Mention  is  made  of  the  fact  that  well  equipped  offices,  council 
chambers  and  committee  rooms,  etc.  are  useless  if  they  are  filled  with  people  who 
are  not  going  to  contribute,  let  alone  understand,  the  social  well-being  of  the 
residents.     The  employment  of  properly  trained  manpower  at  all  levels  is  an 
essential  pre-requisite  to  all  human  management.     The  circulation  of  information 
and  statistical  data  will  be  useless  unless  those  entrusted  with  the  interpretation 
and  implementation  of  such  documents  are  properly  trained.     There  is  a  need  to 
consider  more  frequent  exchanges  of  experience  and  ideas  between  countries  and 
cities  or  towns  in    similar   situations  within  Africa,  where  municipal  staff  are 
trying  to  cope  with  the  difficult  problems  of  human  settlements. 
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H .     Social  programmes  for  housing  in  Japan 


Ikumi  Hoshino* 


Owing  to  the  unprecedented  rate  of  economic  growth  achieved  in  Japan,  there  has 
been  an  increase  in  the  ownership  of  luxury  goods  such  as  refrigerators,  colour 
television  sets  and  automobiles.     At  the  same  time,  housing  has  become  the  most 
expensive  commodity  for  the  average  Japanese  family  and  there  are  indications  that 
the  gap  in  housing,  between  the  "have"  and  "have  not"  classes,  is  growing. 
According  to  a  1968  survey  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  lU.6  per  cent  of  Japanese 
families  suffered  from  housing  difficulty,  approximately  80  per  cent  of  whom  lived 
in  small,  overcrowded  units.     Of  this  number  Qh  per  cent  lived  in  rental  housing 
and  90  per  cent  earned  less  than  $US222  per  month.     Moreover,  although  88  per  cent 
of  the  national  housing  stock  was  equipped  with  basic  facilities,  such  as  private 
kitchens  and  toilets,  2.9  million  families  still  shared  such  facilities  with  other 
households.     To  meet  the  need  for  housing,  the  Ministry  of  Construction  has  been 
authorized  to  prepare  a  building  programme  every  five  years.     The  First  Five-Year 
Construction  Programme,  covering  the  period  from  fiscal  1966  to  1970,  aimed  at 
achieving  the  target  of  one  house  for  each  household,  by  building  6.7  million 
dwelling  units  (2.7  million  publicly,  and  k  million  privately  financed)  by  the  end 
of  fiscal  1970.     As  the  fiscal  year  ends  in  March  1971,  it  is  expected  that  the 
private  sector  will  have  achieved  103  per  cent  of  its  target ,  and  the  public 
96  per  cent. 

One  type  of  publically  financed  housing  is  public  housing  for  low-income 
families.     The  responsibility  for  building  and  managing  such  units  rests  with  local 
governments,  after  allocations  have  been  determined  by  the  Ministry  of  Construction. 
The  two  categories  of  low  income  public  housing  are  Class  A,  for  families  with  a 
monthly  income  between  2^,000  and  J+0,000  yen,  and  Class  B,  for  those  with  a  monthly 
income  under  2^,000  yen.     Distinctions  between  the  two  relate  principally  to 
differences  in  the  amount  of  government  subsidy  for  construction  costs  (l/2  for 
Class  A  and  2/3  for  Class  B),  the  charges  for  rent  and  the  amount  of  floor  space 
per  unit.     Although  the  housing  shortage  is  most  acute  in  Tokyo,  where  there  are 
sixty-one  applications  for  every  available  unit,  the  Ministry  of  Construction  has 
suspended  part  of  its  allocation  because  the  Tokyo  Metropolitan  Government  has 
been  unable  to  meet  its  quota.     Its  problems,  which  typify  those  faced  by  many 
local  governments  in  Japan,  arise  from  difficulties  in  acquiring  land  and  from  the 
fact  that  the  central  government's  estimates  of  land  acquisition  and  construction 
costs  fall  much  below  actual  costs,  so  that,  in  fact,  local  governments  pay  a 
greater  share  of  the  cost  than  the  percentage  of  central  government  subsidy  would 
indicate.     In  addition,  local  governments  must  also  provide  community  facilities, 
such  as  schools,  roads,  water  and  sewers,  when  needed,  and  the  tax  revenues  from 
the  new  residents  is  insufficient  to  cover  the  increased  expenditures.  Consequently, 
local  governments  are  not  enthusiastic  about  building  public  housing. 

Another  type  of  publicly  financed  housing  is  that  constructed  with  loans 
from  the  Japanese  Housing  Loan  Corporation  and  the  Japanese  Housing  Corporation 
(JHC),  both  of  which  chiefly  serve  middle  income  families.     The  former,  created  in 
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1950,  provides  long-term,  low-interest  loans  for  housing  construction  to  land 
development.     The  latter,  established  in  1955,  is  a  non-profit  public  corporation 
which  provides  rental  housing  for  middle- income  families,  builds  houses  for  sale 
and  develops  building  sites. 

During  the  past  fifteen  years,  it  has  built  more  than  half  a  million  units  and 
developed  i+5,900  acres  of  building  sites.     Owing  to  the  rise  in  land  and  construction 
costs,  however,  rents  -  particularly  for  apartments  located  within  reasonable 
"ccumuting"  distance  from  cities  -  have  increased  drastically,  putting  most  units 
well  beyond  the  reach  of  lower-middle-income  families.     Moreover,  although  the 
JHC  can  plan  and  build  housing  on  a  regional,  rather  than  local,  basis,  many 
communities  are  unwilling  to  have  JHC  developments  in  their  jurisdictions  because 
of  the  added  expense  of  providing  auxiliary  facilities. 

Public  opinion  surveys,  conducted  by  both  the  government  and  private  research 
institutes,  have  revealed  many  complaints  about  cramped  living  quarters,  high  rents 
and  long  "commuting"  distances.     Although  many  measures,  such  as  the  construction 
of  new  towns,  urban  redevelopment  and  improved  "commuter"  rail  transportation,  have 
been  taken,  there  is  a  greater  need  for  co-ordination  at  the  central,  regional  and 
local  levels  and  for  closer  consultation  with,  and  participation  by,  citizens. 

I .     The  use  of  physical  and  spatial  standards  for 
improving  social  housing  conditions 

Juliusz  Gorynski* 

This  paper  attempts  to  define  and  systematize  the  concept  of  housing  standards 
and  their  elements.     It  discusses  the  aims  and  methods  of  a  standards  policy  in 
different  economic  systems  and  different  stages  of  economic  development. 

Generally  speaking,  a  housing  standard  indicates  the  level  of  satisfaction  of 
needs  regarding  the  size  of  the  dwelling,  its  quality,  interior  equipment  and 
exterior  facilities  connected  with  housing.     Under  the  heading  of  housing  standard, 
several  standards,  each  relating  to  a  different  aspect  of  housing  are  defined: 

(a)  the  interior  standard,  or  standard  for  the  dwelling  itself; 

(b)  the  external  standard,  or  a  standard  referring  to  external  facilities; 

(c)  the  statistical  standard,  i.e.  the  actual  level  of  satisfaction  of  housing 
requirements  established  in  a  defined  area  and  in  a  given  time  by  statistical 
surveys ; 

(d)  the  direct  standard,  a  standard  reached  or  maintained  according  to 
respective  legal  regulations; 

(e)  substandard,  i.e.  the  standard  used  to  define  that  part  of  the  existing 
housing  stock  which  is  below  the  limit  fixed  by  a  directive  minimal  standard. 
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Standards  are  generally  measured  by  ratios  the  denominator  of  which  is  the 
chosen  unit  of  reference,  e.g.  persons  or  families,  and  the  numerator  of  which  is 
one  of  the  several  standards  referred  to  above,  usually  measured  in  natural  units 
(square  metres,  number  of  rooms  etc.)  or  financial  units.  However,  difficulties 
arise  whenever  indirect  measures,  such  as  utility  or  aesthetic  values,  have  to  be 
applied. 

Since  the  various  types  of  housing  standards  are  interdependent,  there  are  many 
possibilities  of  substitution  among  them.     Thus  a  large  number  of  alternative 
solutions  are  offered  from  which  housing  planners  can  choose.     For  example, 
increased  internal  equipment  could  be  substituted  for  additional  space,  or 
collective  living,  vis-a-vis  privacy,  could  be  encouraged  through  emphasizing 
external  equipment  standards  more  than  internal  equipment  standards. 

The  aim  of  a  standards  policy,  in  defined  circumstances  and  conditions  of 
socio-economic  development,  is  to  establish  a  housing  standard  that  will  assure 
optimal  use  of  the  existing  housing  stock  and  maximum  social  and  economic 
effectiveness  of  capital  outlays  for  new  housing.     Economically,  a  standards  policy 
is  guided  by  the  principle  of  efficient  allocation  of  resources,  in  order  to 
maximize  housing  goals  and  minimize  costs.     Socially,  a  standards  policy  aims  at 
implementing  the  principle  of  equal  opportunity  when  satisfying  housing  needs  of 
the  population.     Since  a  "decent"  housing  standard  is  not  a  constant  value  but 
changes  according  to  the  stage  of  socio-economic  development  or  the  type  of 
political  system,  figure  V  summarizes  the  variance  of  types  of  standards,  their 
elements,  and  principal  promoters  according  to  these  two  criteria. 
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J .     Public  response  and  participation  in  socially  oriented  housing 


Stratman  Cooke*  and  Lois  Dean* 


By  1970,  the  United  States  had  not  yet  realized  its  national  goal  of  providing 
a  "decent  home  and  a  suitable  living  environment  for  every  American  family" 
(Housing  Act  of  19^9).     The  causes  of  this  failure  are  many  and  varied. 
Approximately  12  per  cent  of  United  States  families  cannot  afford  standard  housing 
and  about  10  per  cent  of  the  existing  housing  stock  is  substandard  (lacking  water 
and  toilet  facilities).     In  addition,  there  is  the  complex  cultural  issue  of 
housing  locations  for  lower-income  and  status  groups.     Finally,  there  is  a 
contradication  in  the  ethical  or  philosophical  stance  of  the  American  voter,  which 
accepts  guaranteeing  every  man  equal  rights  and  opportunities  to  pursue  his  own 
interest  but  which  balks  at  giving  him  something  tangible,  such  as  housing. 

U.S.  private  enterprise  can  build  housing  efficiently  where  there  is  effective 
demand  for  it.     Its  successes  are  based  principally  on  a  relatively  efficient 
financing  structure,  the  requirements  of  which  have  become  relatively  standardized. 
As  a  result,  efficiencies  in  collection,  distribution  and  pricing  of  materials, 
as  in  systems  related  to  housing,  have  been  developed.     In  the  case  of  systems,  the 
stable  situation  has  permitted  their  adaptation  to  the  middle-  and  upper-bracket 
housing  market.     In  comparison  with  the  private  housing  approach,  public  housing 
and  other  federally  subsidized  housing  programmes  are  minor.     Moreover,  the  prospect 
for  broadening  the  programmes  are  limited  since  they  appear  to  run  counter  to  the 
expressed  public  ethic. 

Given  the  housing  situation  in  the  United  States  and  its  prospects ,  the  goal 
of  public  response  and  participation  must  reach  beyond  local  projects  to  the 
national  policy  level  and  begin  to  correct  some  of  the  inequities  in  the  national 
housing  stance,  at  its  very  source.     The  phrase    'public  participation"  must  be 
considered  carefully  since  the  general  public  is  composed  of  many  smaller  publics 
which  frequently  have  conflicting  interests  and  goals,  such  as  the  culturally  and 
economically  disadvantaged,  the  affluent  and  official  persons.     Nevertheless,  it 
is  possible  to  enumerate  five  models  which  can  aid  in  developing  solutions  to  the 
range  of  housing  problems  in  the  United  States,  as  follows: 

(a)     The  first  model  utilizes  public  participation.     On  the  national  scale,  it 
may  be  achieved  through  citizens'  studies  of  national  housing  needs  and  goals, 
commissioned  by  either  the  executive  or  legislative  branch.     Citizens  may  also 
attempt  to  influence  policy  through  participation  in  public  hearings  and  by 
exerting  pressure  to  enforce  existing  laws  and  codes  or  to  enact  new  legislation, 
and  through  private  initiation  and  direction  of  a  citizens  movement,  such  as  that 
of  Ralph  Nader. 


*    Subtransmission  planning  engineer ,  Toledo  Edison  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio, 
United  States  of  America. 

**    Planning  consultant,  Washington,  D.C. ,  United  States  of  America. 
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("b)     In  the  second  model,  citizen  input  is  incorporated  into  the  process  of 
investigation  and  decision  making,  at  the  professional  level,  where  the  professional 
examines  a  community  in  field  studies,  thereby  gaining  personal  contact  with  the 
elements  of  the  community  which  the  project  is  designed  to  serve. 

(c)  The  third  model,  creating  an  informed  public  opinion,  deals  with  the 
information  aspects  and  public  response  and  participation  directly;  the  primary 
goal  is  public  information. 

(d)  The  fourth  model,  citizen  participation  in  local  housing  decisions,  makes 
use  of  existing  local  political  or  institutional  structure. 

(e)  The  fifth  model,  restructuring  production  to  fit  the  entire  market, 
presumes  uncertainty  to  be  a  significant  factor  and  seeks  to  develop  both  policy 
and  design  to  provide  for  tne  greatest  response  to  market  demand  over  a  length  of 
time.     This  implies  the  provision  of  variety  in  housing  options  for  all  groups  and  a 
re-examination  of  those  limitations  which  restrict  the  ways  in  which  an  individual 
can  invest  in  housing. 


K.     An  outline  for  the  study  of  a  system  of  social  indicators  for  housing 

Vartan-Haygazn  Ozinian* 

The  purpose  of  a  system  of  social  indicators  is  to  measure  the  betterment  or 
deterioration  of  the  human  condition.     A  system  of  social  indicators  for  housing 
must  observe  a  rule  of  equilibrium  in  the  whole  social  system  in  which  the  housing 
sector  is  an  integrated  part. 

This  housing  sector  is  considered  as  the  one  which  provides,  for  such  member 
of  a  family  or  for  an  individual,  the  required  shelter,  space,  sanitary  facilities, 
security,  privacy  and  services  for  the  neighbourhood,  job  and  community  (those 
responding  to  the  increased  need  for  schools,  hospitals  etc.).     The  sum  of  these 
factors  implies  physically,  mentally,  morally  and  spiritually  health  conditions. 

As  criteria  for  the  social  contribution  of  housing,  the  following  concepts 
are  chosen:     security  (S);  privacy  (P);  neighbourhood  (N). 

Obviously,  these  concepts  are  not  directly  measurable.     The  reason,  besides 
their  diversity  in  different  societies,  places  and  times,  is  their  abstract  nature. 
Therefore,  they  are  intangible  and  not  directly  measurable  by  know  quantitative 
units . 

However,  the  material  components  of  housing,  by  means  of  the  details  of 
shelter  (Sr)  and  settlement  (St),  can  be  measured  by  different  levels  of 
quantification.     Those  measurements  can  be  expressed  by  numerical  values  that  are 
relevant  to  the  intangible  social  concepts,  security,  privacy,  and  neighbourhood. 
In  other  words,  the  measurements  of  the  (Sr)  and  (St)  components  are  indicators 
of  the  directly  measurable  social  criteria  (S),  (P)  and  (N) . 


*    Professor  of  Socio-economic  Indicators  for  Planning,  University  of  Paris, 
Paris,  France. 
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Quantitative  correlation  between  (Sr),  (St)  and  (S),  (P) ,  (N)  could  be 
rendered  evident  in  the  structure  of  a  system.     Central  problems  in  the 
implementation  of  this  system  are: 

(a)  To  determine  interactions  between  (Sr),  (St),  and  (S),  (P)  and  (N); 

(b)  To  bring  about  a  sense  of  equilibrium  in  the  movement  of  these 
interactions  by  considering  the  results,  either  obtained  or  forecast. 

This  could  be  called  the  dynamic  equilibrium  of  the  system. 

The  numerical  values  of  (Sr)   (St)  components  and  their  combined  results,  which 
reveal  situations  in  the  abstract  domain  of  the  (S),  (p)  and  (N),  can  be  represented 
on  a  telescopic  form  cylindrical  set,  punch  cards,  magnetic  tape  or  slide-rule 
device . 

In  any  case,  it  is  important  to  choose  universal  concepts  of  the  social  role 
of  housing,  for  example  security,  privacy  and  neighbourhood,  and  of  directly 
measurable  components  of  the  same  sector,  for  example  details  of  shelters  and 
settlements . 

This  can  lead  to  a  system  of  social  indicators  of  housing,  integrated  in  a 
larger  one  whose  ultimate  step  is  a  general  system  of  social  indicators. 


Identification  and  classification  of  social  aspects 
of  housing  and  urban  development 

Surya  Kant  Misra*  and  Sven  Thilberg** 


Until  recently,  man-made  physical  environment  (especially  housing  and  urban 
areas)  has  been  mainly  studied  from  the  economic,  technical  and  administrative 
aspects.     Now,  however,  a  realization  is  coming  to  the  people  concerned  that  the 
social  aspects  of  physical  environment  have  a  very  significant  value,  and  as  a 
result  the  amount  of  research  literature  in  this  direction  is  increasing  at  a  very 
fast  rate.     An  evident  need  now  is  to  see  to  it  that  the  available  knowledge  is  used 
in  the  right  place  at  the  right  time  so  as  to  create  the  optimum  social  quality 
in  the  environment.     We  have  today  a  far  too  fragmented  idea  of  which  types  of 
knowledge  we  need  in  order  to  be  able  to  express  the  social  goals  of  physical 
environment  in  exact  terms.     In  spite  of  that  fact,  a  systematic  documentation  is 
essential,  in  order  to  be  able  intelligently  to  decide  about  the  allocation  and 
re-allocation  of  resources  within  the  constraints  of  time. 


*    Guest  research  fellow,  Royal  Institute  of  Technology,  Stockholm,  Sweden. 

**    Head  of  Department  of  Building  Function  Analysis,  Royal  Institute  of 
Technology,  Stockholm,  Sweden. 
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The  method  suggested  for  systematic  documentation  is: 

(a)  To  breakdown  the  physical  environment  into  a  hierarchical  series  of 
components  and  to  put  them  against  the  spatial  as  well  as  climatological  factors 
(see  table  1,  below); 

(b)  To  regard  the  relevant  social  aspects  as  constituting  the  resource,  needs, 
and  perception  and  reaction  viewpoints  and  to  subdivide  each  of  them  into  a  number 

of  smaller  components.     Also,  simultaneously  to  provide  possibilities  of  encompassing 
different  situations  which  give  man  different  roles,  i.e.  as  an  individual,  as  a 
member  of  different  groups,  as  belonging  to  different  categories  and  as  a  member  of 
society  (see  table  2,  below); 

(c)  To  consider  the  scope  of  each  article  to  be  documented  in  terms  of  a  time 
period; 

(d)  To  denote  the  nature  of  the  material  to  be  documented  from  theoretical 
as  against  empirical  viewpoints. 
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